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Bee A Pledge Renewed 
As the industry's business journal, THE CANNING TRADE 
7 has assumed the responsibility of keeping the industry in- 
formed of what the Government requires of it for the pro- 
P duction of food to sustain our armed forces, our allies and 


our civilian population. Until Victory is ours every effort 


will be made tosupply all contributing information andeach 


issue kept ‘‘strictly business’’, free of frills, continuing how- 


ever, all the usual features, business news and market activi- 


ties, giving all the information needed to keep well posted. 


Keeping the Canning Industry Informed -- Since 
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“They’re doing a whale of a job 
for the Canned Food Industry” 


| These two booklets are carry- 

ing the story of canned foods 

in wartime to thousands of consumers. 

They are being requested by home 

economists, teachers, dietitians, and 
women in the home. 


How these books serve you 


These attractive, colorful booklets are 
crammed with vital facts about canned 


foods. The revised edition of “Help 
Make America Strong” paints an ap- 
pealing and appetizing picture of can- 
ned foods generally. 


FROM CANNED FooDs 


Both these booklets are now available to home economists, teachers, 
dietitians, etc. Write us if you would like to have copies. 


It tells how fruits and vegetables for 
canning are grown especially for the 
purpose and harvested at just the right 
stage of maturity. It explains about the 
nutrition and vitamin content of can- 
ned foods. 


In addition, it emphasizes the need for 
special care in handling wartime cans and 
tells about the splendid job which the en- 
tire canning industry is doing in serving 
both the home front and the fighting front. 

The New Canned Food Recipe Book 
shows many new and economical ways 
of preparing canned food dishes. It 
offers a fund of smart suggestions for 
“stretching” rationed foods. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward E. Judge, Circulation Manager. 
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Green Stringless Refugee _ Sringions Green Pod 
Mosaic Resistant, Idaho Strain . & Co. selection from Landreth Strain 


Western Grown Bean Seed 


N. K. & Co.'s bean seed is grown in the intermountain area of the West 
which is recognized as the area best suited for the production of disease-free, 
excellent appearing, high germinating seed. _ These strains have performed 
and are performing well in the canning trade. 


Spot Stocks Still Available 
Contract Growers of a full line of Canners Varieties 
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Improvements you make now cut costs, raise quality 
—not only for today but for thousands of tomorrows. 
Equipped-with the latest FAC Machinery and Equip- 
ment, you are in a position to meet any business 
conditions to be encountered. 


FMC UNIVERSAL CAN WASHER 


The modern, scien- 
tific, speedy method 
of thoroughly clean- 
ing and sterilizing 


REMOVABLE COVER cans. 
HOW IT OPERATES 


No more guess work in sterilizing containers. The 
Universal FMC Can Washer washes with both water 
and steam, with cans in inverted position for per- 


fect drainage. Cans handled gently, no crushing 


or bending. Washer totally enclosed; no spray or 


moisture in air or on floor or machines. Handles 


cans from 2” to 4” in diameter—from 2” to 7%” in 


wan a few change parts. 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery 
on the market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, 
Beans, Fruits, etc. 


Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC 
CANNING EQUIPMENT and plan your 


Plant Improvement Program NOW 
D-901 


HULLING 


Users of Hamachek Ideal 
Viners and Hulling Equip- 
ment are fortunate. 
During the emergency 
they have equipment that 
permits the threshing of 
green peas and beans more 
efficiently and to improve 
the quality of their pack. 
They know that the spe- 
cial and exclusive features 
ofour equipment will help 


them considerably in 


meeting the competitive 


conditions of tomorrow. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE COEBY 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN: 


Established 1880 . Incorporated 1924 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS: 
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EDITORIALS 


it would be impossible to hold a successful Proces- 

sors’ Conference on the date proposed—January 
9th—and now you see that Congress has gone home 
on a recess until January 10th, with no decisions on 
any of the important matters industry has been await- 
ing. And how soon after its reconvening will it give 
the answers, only the Lord knows. Politics is in the 
saddle, and after the turn of the year it will ride 
harder and harder with every passing day, a sad com- 
mentary on the awful war in which we are now 
engaged. 

With the casualties having passed the 100 thousand 
mark, it means that, in effect, 100 thousand homes 
have been smitten with sorrow—for the dead; for the 
wounded ; for those who are prisoners or for those who 
are reported as missing, and every day this total is 
being added to, and it can but grow as the year grows 
older. Dare labor and politics fly in the face of these 
bereaved ones? 

Depend upon it: there is welling up in this country 
a tremendous determination to end this horrible 
slaughter at the earliest possible time, and for that 
purpose to provide these brave boys with all they need 
to finish the job, and bring the Victory we must have. 

We do not have to point out your all-important job, 
since all the world has at last come to realize that food 
is the most important of all things in the winning of 
this war, and the protection of our country; for as 
canners you know full well that you are one of the 
prime providers of the food they need, and you are 
not going to fail in this, your part behind the lines, 
whether you have one in that list of casualties or not; 
your friends and neighbors have, and your heart is 
with them. You are called upon to produce more canned 
foods than you ever produced before; to do that you 
must have the canning crops grown, and to get those 
caning crops grown you will have to have the acreages 
signed up. 

‘any of you faced this same demand in World War 
I, ond you produced. You went out and got the acre- 
a.°; you built new additional plants or improved the 
pr. duetion facilities of the old ones. Your goal was 
s- to give them more and more food, and you did it, 
a: under conditions immeasurably worse, more mud- 
ced, than exist today, and you know it. But you acted 
uoon your own initiative, and did not wait for someone 
t- ‘ell you, or to help you. 

“hese growers from whom you must get this acreage 
‘> thoroughly patriotic! They have their sons and 

ighters, or their relatives in that fatal list, and they 
‘ow that every hour that the war is shortened there 


. B ETTER ACT NOW—It was not hard to forsee that 
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will be just that much of a reduction in the number of 
casualties. That is tugging at the hearts of the country 
today, and these good growers will co-operate with you 
if you will only give them a chance. More money in 
flax or soybeans or other non-food crops, will not tempt 
them from the task of feeding those boys; not if you . 
do your part with vigor and determination. 

The end of the war is not in sight, and do not think 
it is merely because thousands are returning, or some 
plants are being shut down and production stopped. 
This whole war effort has been the most magnificent 
thing the world ever saw; from a flat start, we have 
built up this great production plant, and now have 
it at a production capacity that will smash everything 
that stands in its way. These seeming let-downs are 
not for the purpose of reducing that output. They 
merely mean that the plants are at top peak production 
and need no further expansion; that held in their 
present output basis we will have all we can possibly 
need. Further expansion is not necessary to win this 
war; we’ve built our machine, and it is working per- 
fectly. Get this clear in your mind, for otherwise you 
may feel disturbed, and lead to believe that the war is 
nearly over. It is as if you had decided to build a four- 
line cannery, with highest possible production known; 
and having accomplished this you begin production. You 
would need no further building or added production 
effort; your plant would roll on, producing as you in- 
tended, and as you aimed to do. 

Now that these war plants are all “set,” there will 
be release of manpower, and this together with the 
returning soldiers, and the trusty prisoners, assures 
an abundance of help for the coming season. That plus 
your own dogged determination to out-do the best you 
have ever done, will insure that supply of food, so that 
by this time next year, when we hope the war’s end 
will be here or in sight, you will feel proud of your part. 

In our issue of December 13th, under the title: 
“Hoe Your Own Row,” we urged you to take the initia- 
tive and not to wait; but to get ahead of the game by 
signing up the acreage you need, before others beat 
you to it. Remember the old adage: “He who hesitates 
is lost.”’ It can be done, but you have got to do it! 

If you do we think we can promise you a very self- 
satisfying year, in the feeling that you did all that you 
possibly could; helped feed those fine boys, and helped 
bring the war to an earlier ending. But of course if 
you are not interested in either of these things, and 
want to be assured a handsome return in dollars before 
you start, forget what we have said, 


HAPPY NEW YEAR, 
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Pennsylvania Canners Approve War Plans 


Accept Planning Committee Report—Get Explanations of the Different 


Manpower Factors, Taxes, Army Procurement, Distribution and Packaging— 


The Twenty-ninth Annual Convention 
of the Pennsylvania Canners Association 
was held at the Yorktowne Hotel in 
York, Pennsylvania, December 15 and 
16. The first session of the Convention 
began with a luncheon at noon, after 
which followed a closed meeting for 
members only. 


President James R. Stuart, in his open- 
ing remarks, directed immediate atten- 
tion to the report of the 1944 Production 
Planning Committee. The report with 
the comments which accompanied the 
presentation of each subject, follows: 


I—CENTRALIZATION OF 
AUTHORITY 


Presented by David Winebrenner 


(a) The establishment of an overall 
simplified agency, headed by an _ indi- 
vidual vested with sufficient power and 
authority to cover all phases of canning 
crops, processing, allocating, pricing and 
distribution. 


(b) Consultation with industry- 
selected members of the food canning 
industry, before establishing an overall 
food program as an Order or before any 
subsequent amendments thereto. 


(c) A definite and final Food Program 
for 1944 to be completed not later than 
January 1, 1944. 


Comments: Mr. Winebrenner explained 
that the purpose of this recommendation 
is to give the industry one definite agency 
with which to deal on all problems affect- 
ing the processing of foods, such as 
growers and ceiling prices, labor, CCC 
support, transportation, priorities for 
equipment and supplies, and all such 
matters with which the industry has to 
contend. There was no further discus- 
sion and the recommendation was ap- 
proved. 


II—MANPOWER AND WAGE RATES 
Presented by Wirt Winebrenner 


(a) Recommend deferment of all year- 
round indispensable workers in food 
processing plants; these indispensable 
workers to be placed by Selective Service 
in the same category as deferrable agri- 
cultural labor, subject to the same pro- 
visions as seasonal agricultural workers, 
as defined by Selective Service Head- 
quarters. 


(b) Enforcement of the transfer of 
labor in non-essential industries to es- 
sential industries, particular attention 


James Stewart Re-elected President. 


being given to the food processing indus- 
try which is an _ essential wartime 
industry. 


(c) Continuation in 1944 of the same 
differential between cannery wages and 
wages in other local essential war 
industries. 


(d) Suspension for the duration of the 
provisions within the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act which prohibits an individual 
from holding two jobs. 


JAMES R. STEWART 
. » « Re-elected 


Comments: Mr. Winebrenner explained 
that from this year’s experience school 
children are the most promising source 
for labor. The suspension of the pro- 
visions of the Labor Act which prohibits 
an individual from holding two jobs 
would provide several additional hours 
per day by people not now employed in 
war work, who feel it a patriotic duty 
to do such work. Mr. Shenk suggested 
that it might be well to seek a deferment 
of the opening of public schools to Octo- 
ber 1 to make school children available 
for work until the harvest was completed. 


Another spokesman said that such an 
amendment to the law had already been 
made as an emergency measure, permit- 
ting the School Board to abolish one, two, 
three or four weeks of schooling in the 
emergency, and that arrangements must 
be made through local school authorities. 
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III—CEILING PRICES 


Presented by T. Stran Summers 

(a) In view of the experience of the 
industry with formula pricing in 1942 
and flat area pricing in 1943, we recom- 
mend formula pricing for 1944. In con- 
junction with this, we recommend that 
an industry committee for 1944 be named 
by the canning industry for each com- 
modity to determine the basis for this 
formula, this formula to be based on 
estimated 1944 costs. 


(b) To insure maximum packs in 1944 
and properly protect processors against 
unknown increases in costs, we recom- 
mend :— 


(1) Any subsequent additional labor 
costs to be added to the ceiling price. 


(2) To channel processing crops into 
processors hands, a ceiling price as well 
as a support price should be established 
for these crops. 

Comments: There was much discussion 
for the merits for both formula and flat 
pricing and even after a rising vote it 
was not possible to definitely settle the 
question. To break a deadlock, Robert 
D. Schenkel offered a motion that the 
recommendations of the War Planning 
Committee be adopted, but that Recom- 
mendation No. 38, Ceiling Prices, be 
amended to provide that Pennsylvania 
Canners be represented on any commit- 
tees which might be appointed to advise 
the Office of Price Administration in the 
formulation of a pricing policy. The 
motion was approved. 


IV—AGREEMENTS AND 
CONTRACTS WITH 
GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


Presented by Luther Bowman 


(a) Any adjustment of the inequalities 
in the final program to be made and 
interpreted through a “hardship” clause. 

(b) We strongly urge recognition of 
the seasonal nature of the industry and 
therefore, recommend that a thirty-day 
time limit be set for a definite answer 
on questions relating to processed foods. 

(c) Reasonable storage and insurance 
charges to be paid food processors for 
holding government reservation packs. 

(d) All specifications for government 
reservation pack be published in detail 
well in advance of the active packing 
season. 

(e) Definite assurance that no dump- 
ing of government stocks of processed 
foods will take place, and first option 
to buy be given the original processor. 
Approved without comment. 
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vV—AVAILABILITY OF MACHINERY, 
MACHINERY REPAIRS AND OTHER 
ESSENTIAL SUPPLIES 


Presented by James Stuart 


(a) Continuation of sufficiently high 
preference ratings to enable the food 
processor to purchase necessary equip- 
ment and repairs to assure the 1944 
pack. 

(b) Continued cooperation of the local 
ration boards in making available—tires, 
gasoline, ete. 

Approved without comment. 


VI—RETAIN SUITABLE RESERVES 
FROM PROFITS 


Presented by James Stuart 


(a) Grant food processors the permis- 
sion to retain suitable reserves from 
profits for post-war financing, such re- 
serves to be set aside before taxes. 

Approved without comment. 


VII—NECESSITY FOR BREAK- 
DOWNS IN EXISTING FDA 
STANDARDS 


Presented by Alan Warehime 


(a) We recommend a break-down of 
existing standards for canned foods, re- 
sulting in the addition of Top Standard, 
Top Extra Standard and Top Fancy to 
the now existant FDA Standard Grade, 
Extra Standard Grade and Fancy Grade. 
Without such break-down of grades, 
quality packing is discouraged. 

Approved without comment. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


The presence of the Association’s 
Secretary, William A. Free, was greatly 
missed, as he was unable to be at the 
Convention, confined to his home in York 
at the advice of his physician. A few 
days before the meeting it seems that 
Mr. Free was getting out of his car 
when he felt a snap in his leg. It 
developed that he had broken a few blood 
vessels and his leg had swelled consider- 
ably, and could result in serious trouble. 

In Mr. Free’s absence Mr. Wirt Wine- 
brenner made the Seecretary’s Report 
which showed the accomplishments made 
through the year in gaining favorable 
changes in laws and regulations affect- 
ing the industry. 

The Association’s membership was re- 
ported to be the largest in history, with 
a number of new firms being added this 
past year. The Treasury was reported 
to be in satisfactory condition. 


THE ELECTION 


Robert D. Schenkel brought in the 
report of the Nominating Committee, 


who approved the re-election of all 
Otiecrs and directors with the exception 
of E. Newcomer of Fleetwood, who 


wa elected to the Directorate to replace 
Witham Stanton, resigned. 

‘he Officers are as follows: James R. 
St ‘art, Somerset, President; Charles H. 
G. Sweigart, Coatesville, Vice-President, 
Mushrooms; J. P. Hollabaugh, Bigler- 
Ville, Vice-President, Fruits; Luther 
Bowman, Newville, Vice-President, Vege- 
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tables; William A. Free, York, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Directors: Robert Schenkel, Green- 
eastle; James Shriver, Littlestown; 
Charles Koller, New Freedom; Roland 
Thompson, Reedsville; Luther Bowman, 
Newville; Howard Musselman, Orrtanna; 
George Smith, New Park; L. E. New- 
comer, Fleetwood; J. I. Burgoon, Gettys- 
burg; M. V. Bankert, Martinsburg; D. 
E. Winebrenner, III, Hanover; C. A. 
Colombi, Milton. 


RESOLUTIONS 


T. Stran Summers, Chairman, offered 
the following Resolutions, which were 
unanimously accepted: 


WHEREAS: the Nation’s War Effort 
indicates definite progress toward Vic- 
tory; however, much needs be done before 
final Victory is attained, consequently 
the first consideration of everyone must 
be their all-out continued support to the 
Nation’s War Effort, therefore, be it 


‘ resolved that the Pennsylvania Canners 


Association further pledge its full sup- 
port and cooperation to those in author- 
ity to bring about an early Victory. 


WHEREAS: the continued experi- 
mental and research work on canning 
crops at Pennsylvania State College and 
the continued cooperation of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry; the Pennsylvania Department 
of Agriculture; the United States Em- 
ployment Service; the U.S.D.A. State 
War Board and the Emergency Farm 
Placement Division of the Extension 
Service, is of vital importance to all of 
us; therefore, be it resolved that this 
convention assembled express to these 
agencies our deep appreciation for their 
interest and support. 


GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday’s enlightening talks had to 
do with the vital problems of the day— 
manpower, taxes, army procurement and 
packaging. 

MANPOWER 

SELECTIVE SERVICE—Lt. Col. John Mcl. 
Smith, from the State’s Selective Service 
Headquarters, explained that the pur- 
pose of the selective service system is to 
raise the armed forces with the least 
disruption to industry. He told how the 
system works and its mechanics. The 
latest order, he said, abolishes 3-A clas- 
sification (pre-Pearl Harbor fathers) 
and non-deferable groups, and he talked 
of the deferment of men in critical occu- 
pations. Application for such deferment 
should be made with the local boards 
using Form 42-A, at the earliest possible 
time, and not wait until the 3-A indi- 
vidual is reclassified, he advised. Asked 
if there would be a slackening of induc- 
tion in case of an early ending of the 
European war, Colonel Smith replied 
that it would not be lessened in the im- 
mediate future, for although the Army’s 
quota is about reached, the Navy will re- 
quire many more men for warfare in the 
Pacific. 
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wmc—Walter Erb, Rural Industry 
Representative of the War Manpower 
Commission, complimented Pennsylvania 
as the only State that had not found it 
necessary to ask for soldier help in 1943. 
Most success in recruitment last year 
came from work in local communities, 
Mr. Erb said, and he paid tribute to the 
NCA publicity program as a contribut- 
ing effort. Some factors to contend with 
in 1944 include transportation and hous- 
ing, adequate wages to compete with 
other war industries, and shortage of 
men to do the heavy work. Some’ help- 
ful procedures suggested were the avoid- 
ance of artificial and unnecessary restric- 
tions in hiring policies, more intensive 
use of part time labor, contacting and 
encouragement of non-essential employ- 
ers to arrange vacation schedules to 
make their employes available for farm 
and cannery work. Listed as unusual 
facilities available from WMC was an 
arrangement with the Army to supply 
tents, mess equipment, cots and blankets 
to relieve the housing situation. A course 
of training of job instructions for teach- 
ing green help to lessen the labor turn- 
over; Certification that the free labor 
supply has been exhausted and the han- 
dling of applications for the use of 
prisoners in such instances. Application 
for prisoner help is made through local 
boards. 


EXTENSION SERVICE—Mr. J. M. Frey, 
Director of the Extension Service, 
Pennsylvania State College, explained 
how the recruitment of labor for grow- 
ing and producing of crops, and to care 
for the needs of such labor, had been as- 
signed to the Extension Service only this 
past year. He cited figures that showed 
the work to have been extremely success- 
ful, and justly took a portion of the 
credit for the fact that no crop remained 
unharvested in Pennsylvania in 1943 be- 
cause of a labor shortage. Through the 
cooperation of local groups, industry, 
farmers and the workers themselves, the 
job was done he said. 


WAR BOARD—USDA State War Board 
Chairman, J. E. Walker, said that 
through the canner-grower relationship, 
Pennsylvania this year canned crops 
from 31 per cent greater than normal 
acreage. With respect to the line of 
demarcation between growing areas and 
the prices paid in such areas, Mr. Walker 
said that it is expected that the inequali- 
ties will be ironed out of the ’44 program. 


EXCESS PROFITS CREDIT 


TAXES—Opening the Afternoon Meet- 
ing Mr. George D. Finnie, CPA of 
Wilson, Finnie & Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was presented by Mr. Colombi as 
not only an expert bookkeeper as the 
CPA would suggest, but a very able 
business counsellor. Mr. Finnie dis- 
cussed at length the latest tax laws and 


called particular attention to Section 722 


which provides for credit on excess 


(Please turn to page 25) 
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OHIO CANNERS CONVENTION 


President Wenger and Vice-President Buckles on Sick List—Past President 
Jim Smith Presides—Food Program Dropped in Governments Lap. 


It wouldn’t be just exactly right to say 
that Ohio Canners had an old time peace 
program, a social gathering like so many 
conventions were in the old days, but 
except for a few outbursts here and 
there, aimed in the general direction of 
Washington, the convention bore many 
of the ear marks of pre-war days. In 
the first place Ohio Canners had already 
submitted their recommendations for a 
food program (See TCT Dec. 13, page 
12). Secondly while they appreciate very 
much the honest and sincere efforts of 
many individuals such as Woody Meyer, 
John Dodds, Jean Carroll, Carl Lovegren 
and many others, they resent the fact 
that these gentlemen, who know and ap- 
preciate the problems of the Canning 
Industry, have no authority. 


JIM SMITH TAKES THE GAVEL 


The Convention was hard hit by sick- 
ness. Among those confined to their beds 
were President George Wenger and Vice- 
President Newman Buckles. Jim Smith 
of Esmeralda stepped into the breach. 
Under his deft, able management the 
proceedings took a true and even course. 
Chairman Smith’s first duty was to read 
the President’s annual address. If one 
had previously talked to Mr. Smith, he 
would have thought that the remarks 
were his own. Actually the address had 
been prepared by President Wenger. The 
two just naturally think alike. There 
were some pretty sharp statements made 
culminating in the conclusion that there 
can be no faith in a group that has 
broken promise after promise. Ohio 
Canners feel that it is the administra- 
tion’s next move. It is their responsibility 
to present the program and in time. If 
they don’t then food production will 
suffer accordingly. 


CONGRESSIONAL FOOD STUDY 
COMMITTEE 


As far as Ohio canners are concerned, 
the Food Study Committee has done 
more to make Washington sit up and 
take notice than any other group. Con- 
gressman P. W. (Red) Griffiths of 
Marietta, Ohio, reported for the Com- 
mittee. They are intensely interested in 
getting the food jumble straightened out, 
and have worked closely with canning 
and other food groups during the past 
eight months. Feeling that there are too 
many agencies vying for jurisdiction in 
food matters, this Committee is directing 
a greater part of its activities toward 
the establishment of a food administrator 
in the Department of Agriculture, with 
full power over all food activities, in- 
cluding prices. This authority to be ter- 
minated at the end of the war. These 
principles were embodied in the Jenkins 
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Bill, introduced May 18, 1948, now suc- 
cessfully pigeon-holed. It was later in- 
corporated in the Fulmer Bill, which is 
now in the hands of the Rules Commit- 
tee. Mr. Griffiths believes that this Bill 
has a favorable chance of being brought 
to the floor and passed in the near 
future. 


SUBSIDY, THE FLY IN THE 
OINTMENT 


Mr. Merritt Greene, Canned Fruit and 
Vegetable Section, F. D. A., explained, 
for the first time, we believe, why the 
Government didn’t have a program ready 
at the N. C. A. Meeting last December. 
It was the subsidy question then that 
made them throw all their plans into 
the waste basket and once again it’s the 
uncertainty of the subsidy program that 
has them tied in a knot this year. Until 
that question is settled in Congress, food 
men in Washington can’t move a hand. 

Professor Felix Held, of Ohio State 
University, presented a philosophical dis- 
sertation on the value of coordination. 
He sighted many examples—The North 
African invasion, for instance, where all 
units were in the right place at the 
right time, and success was obtained. For 
examples of lack of coordination, Pro- 
fessor Held found Washington a fertile 
field. For example there are three main 
groups — Industry Agriculture and the 
War Department, vying with one another 
for the cream of the crop. Much could 
be gained by working with instead of 
against each other. 

Vice-President G. Sherwin Haxton of 
the National Canners’ Association, 
brought greetings from that body. He 
pointed out the many services of the 
N. C. A. and stressed the difficulties en- 
countered in their many dealings in 
Washington. 

A soldier from Fletcher Hospital re- 
lated his experiences on the battle field. 
The Sergeant had been a rear gunner in 
a Bomber Squadron operating from Eng- 
land. He had many thrilling experiences 
to tell and all listened with rapt atten- 
tion. His strong appeal for blood donors 
was touching and we hope effective. 


STATE W. M. C. REPORT 


Director E. L. Keenan reported for the 
State W. M. C. He said that it had been 
difficult meeting the labor demands in 
’43 and that was a subnormal year. 1944 
would present even greater problems. 
The first and immediate need, he said, is 
to give the grower some assurance that 
harvesting labor will be available. This 
can best be accomplished by showing him 
your plans for recruiting local female 
labor, for prisoners of war, soldiers and 
imported labor, are not very good 
security. However, if we can get definite 
commitments from one or all of these 
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groups before planting time, much can 
be gained in obtaining the farmers’ 
support. 


U.S. D. A. WAR BOARD ACTIVITIES 


Chairman Elmer Kruse of U. S. D. A, 
explained that 1944 goals for all foods 
were generally upward. There were 
800,000 idle acres in Ohio in 1943 but 
this was generally very poor ground. 
Better husbandry would seem to be the 
answer. Though the farmer is worried 
about labor, he is in better mood this 
year. There appears to be more farm 
machinery available and with some as- 
surance of labor, he will plant the acre- 
age at last year’s prices with adjust- 
ment for higher labor costs. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Luther Swaim, reporting for the Legis- 
lative Committee, told of the work done 
by that committee and their success in 
getting a law through the legislature 
permitting the use of 16 year olds or 
over, male or female, unlimited hours 
during the canning season. He thanked 
all those who had given their support, 
and these were many. 

Luke Beckman reported for the Em- 
ployment Committee. (Un) employment 
as he called it. In 1942, 9,000 imported 
workers were used in Ohio fields—6,000 
in 1948. In 1942 1,284 imported workers 
were used in canning plants — 900 in 
1943. Mr. Beckman ventured the predic- 
tion that if subsidies are thrown out, but 
few sugar beets would be grown in Ohio 
in 1944. Imported labor used by sugar 
beet. growers can very readily be used by 
the canner, since they operate at differ- 
ent times. However, if there are not 
many beets grown, that labor just will 
not be there. Mr. Beckman’s concluding 
paragraph created quite a stir. It ran 
something like this—If the U. S. D. A. 
can set the price of raw products, the 
W. L. B. set wages, the O. P. A. set price 
of finished product, the Quartermaster 
Corps dictate the quantity to be pacied, 
then the W. M. C. could and should close 
non-essential business during the operat- 
ing season to provide the necessary can- 
ning labor. 


ELECTION 


All officers were unanimously re- 
elected. 

President, George S. Wenger, «ake 
Erie Canning Corporation, Sandusky; 
Vice-President, Newman C. Bur«les, 
Quality Food Products Company, !'rad- 
ford; Secretary-Treasurer, Roy |vons, 
Clyde. 

New Directors: Walter Scheid, !ou- 
don Packing Company, Napolean; Iieber 
Harcum, Spring Valley Canning ‘om- 
pany, Spring Valley; Norman S»ain, 
Winchester Canning Company, Canal 
Winchester. 
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PEA ADJUSTMENT- 


AYARS Latest 10 Station 
New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Has TWO seperate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 


funnels. This materially increases speed. 


PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, - 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 


This is the 
: | 
E-Z- Adjust Pulper m oisture poma 
the In stment of 

a 


| 


Consult this Reference Book of 
Better Canning Plant Equipment 
for Better Production Ideas 
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PRICE ORDERS 


GRAMS of INTEREST 


PRICE REGULATION BROUGHT 
UP TO DATE 


MPR 306 Reprinted to Include the 
20 Amendments 


The Office of Price Administration, 
December 16 issued the complete text of 
Maximum Price Regulation 306 contain- 
ing all amendments made through that 
date. It includes the latest Amendment 
20 relative to pricing Sauer Kraut, 
Brined Cherry Stock and a correction in 
Strawberry cost determination. Copies 
of the completed text governing canned 
Fruits and Vegetables are being sent to 
all canners by OPA, along with 15 copies 
each of the form on which 1948 ceiling 
prices are to be reported. These reports 
are to be filed with OPA by December 
31. Additional copies of the report forms 
can be obtained, if needed, from the 
nearest Regional OPA office. 


BEAN PRICES RAISED IN 
REGION II 


[MPR 306 Amdt. 21, Dec. 21, 1943] 


To correct an error made in the 
original price schedule for that region, 
the Office of Price Administration Dec. 
22 advanced previously announced pro- 
cessors’ maximum prices for snap beans 
canned in the New York region (See 
TCT Nov. 29 and previous issues) by 5 
cents for a dozen No. 2 cans, 7% cents 
for a dozen No. 2% cans, and 25 cents 
for a dozen No. 10 cans. 

This correction, which applies only to 
snap beans canned in Region No. II as 
it is established under the price regu- 
lation, will mean an increase of about 1 
cent a No. 2 can at retail for these beans 
after wholesalers’ and retailers’ fixed 
mark-up regulations have been applied. 

A dozen No. 2 cans of Grade A No. 1 
Sieve snap beans packed in the New 
York region now will have a processor’s 
maximum price of $1.85. 

Amendment No. 21 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 3806— Certain Packed 
Food Products, becomes effective Decem- 
ber 28, 1943. 


GLASSED PACK PRICES UPPED 
[MPR 306 Amdt. 22, Dec. 22, 1943] 


Processors of fruits, berries, and vege- 
tables who since 1941 have begun to pack 
and are packing these commodities in 
glass containers of any size between and 
including 1114 ounces and 49 ounces may 
add 20c per dozen to their prices on tin 
containers in the case of fruits and ber- 
ries packed in glass and 15¢ per dozen 
in the case of vegetables packed in glass, 
the Office of Price Administration an- 
nounced Dec. 22. 

The allowance can be added, OPA em- 
phasized, only where the processor has 
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F. M. C. ACQUIRES KYLER LINE 


Food Machinery Corporation, Sprague- 
Sells Division, of Hoopeston, Illinois, re- 
cently purchased the plant and business 
assets of Westminster Machine Works, 
Westminster, Maryland, and in future 
will continue the manufacture and sale 
of the well-known “Kyler” line of label- 
ing and boxing machines. 

The plant in Westminster, Maryland, 
will continue in production of labelers 
and boxers as a branch of Sprague-Sells 
Division. Harold Umbanhowar of 
Hoopeston is now in charge at West- 
minster. A. H. Kyler expects to retire 
from active business at some future date 
but for the present will continue with 
the Food Machinery organization in an 
advisory and consulting capacity. 

The acquiring of the Westminster 
plant by the Hoopeston people provides 
them with lEastern manufacturing 
facilities for the benefit of their Eastern 
trade. Westminster will be used as 


- service headquarters for the East with 


competent men stationed there available 
for all emergency calls. Repair work and 
possibly some production in addition to 
labelers and boxers will be handled in 
the Westminster plant. 


DEHYDRATED IRISH POTATOES 
REMOVED FROM SET-ASIDE 


The WFA removed Irish potatoes from 
the list of dehydrated vegetables reserved 
for war needs because prospective sup- 
plies appear sufficient to meet all Govern- 
ment war requirements. Dehydrated 
beets, cabbage, onions and rutabages re- 
main on the reserved list and processors 
are still required under Food Distribu- 
tion Order No. 30 to set aside their pro- 
duction of these four products for mili- 
tary, Lend-Lease and essential civilian 
needs. Though future production of 
Irish potatoes will not be reserved, pro- 
cessors are required to continue holding 
the stocks on hand on December 1 for de- 
livery to the Government or alternative 
disposition by the Director of Food Dis- 
tribution. 


started packing in glass since 1941. Some 
packers historically have used glass. 
These will be entitled to no increase be- 
cause the increased cost of production 
since that time is already reflected in 
the ceiling price. 

Since processed vegetables, fruits and 
berries are sold under fixed mark-up at 
wholesale and retail, there will be an in- 
crease of approximately 2 cents a jar to 
the housewife in the price of the com- 
modities affected by this action. 

This Amendment No. 22 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 306 — Certain 
Packed Products becomes _ effective 
December 29, 1943. 
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SURVEY OF DRY SOUP MIX 
INDUSTRY RECOMMENDED 


Meeting in Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 14, the Dry Soup Mix Food Advisory 
Committee of the WFA discussed the 
industry’s requirements of critical ma- 
terials and supplies in 1944. Because of 
the comparative newness of the industry, 
it was agreed that a survey would be 
most helpful to the Government in its ef- 
fort to distribute supplies of available 
raw materials and equipment equitably. 
A survey also would provide data on the 
industry’s total operating capacity and 
the extent to which capacity might be 
expanded. 


CROWN MOVES TO CHICAGO 


As a result of the Government’s con- 
demnation procedure, the Crown Can 
Company’s Madison, Wisconsin, plant is 
being moved to Chicago. 


LANDES HEADS COMPANY 


D. H. Landes, prominent Salt Lake 
City business man, was elected President 
of the Pleasant Grove Canning Company, 
Pleasant Grove, Utah, at a recent stock- 
holders meeting. The company operates 
plants at Pleasant Grove, Orem and 
Provo, Utah and Twin Falls, Idaho. 


TO PACK PEAS 


Niagara Frontier Canning Company, 
Lockport, New York, and Paulding Pack- 
ing Company, Paulding, Ohio, are two 
firms which will pack peas for the first 
time next season. 


DAVIS HEADS MAINE CANNERS 


Clifton W. Davis, President of the 
Portland Packing Company, was elected 
President of the Maine Canners Associa- 
tion at the meeting held earlier this 
month. 


CORRECTION 


In the December 13 issue of THE CAN- 
NING TRADE on page 22 it was announced 
that H. J. Johannes & Sons would build 
a new cannery at Port Washington, Wis- 
consin. This report was in error as Mr. 
Johannes has advised that they now 
operate as the Knellsville Pea Canning 
Company at Port Washington, and do 
not intend to start another cannery in 
the immediate future. THE CANNING 
TRADE regrets the mistake. 


WALTER TREGO ELECTED 


Walter Trego has been elected to suc- 
ceed his late brother, Ed, as President 
of the Hoopeston Canning Company, 
Hoopeston, Illinois. William McFerren 
was elected Treasurer of the Company, @ 
post formerly held by Walter Trego, and 
Donald J. McFerren was re-elected Vice- 
President of the company. 
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If you ever see this innocent- 
looking can floating down at you, 
find a foxhole fast. 


It’s one of the deadliest bombs 
ever invented. One of the most in- 
genious, too! 

Here’s how it works: Inside the 
can is a folded parachute. When the 
can is dropped the chute opens, auto- 
matically pulling a wire that sets a 
fuze. The instant the can hits, TNT 
explodes—spraying jagged fragments. 

Why the parachute? It enables a 
plane to fly very low, dump its load 
and get away before the explosion. 
It also lets the can down gently so 
it will explode above the ground and 
do more damage. 


Millions of strong, sturdy cans 
are going to war to help American 
boys. They’re carrying food, fuel, 
medicine and ammunition to our 
fighting men—destruction to our 
enemies. And they’re delivering 
their vital supplies—safe! 

The cans at war will some day be 
back to join the cans still serving 
you here at home. They’ll be better 
cans, thanks to the experience our 
laboratories and plants are gaining 
as wartime ‘‘Packaging Headquarters 
for America.” 


———— WANT WAR WORK HELP? 


Rushed as we are, we can still take on more war 
work, A part of our vast metal-working facil- 


ities for forming, stamping, machining and as- 2 4 
sembly is still available. Write or phone our War , mt 
Products Council, 100 E, 42nd St., N. Y. C. : po 
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SAVE TIN AND HELP CAN THE AXIS 
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STARTING JANUARY 
IT’S UP TO YOU! 


TARTING January 18th, it’s up to you to lead the 
men and women working in your plant to do them- 
selves proud by helping to put over the 4th War Loan. 
Your Government picks you for this job because you 
are better fitted than anyone else to know what your 
employees can and should do—and you're their natural 
leader. This time, your Government asks your plant to 
meet a definite quota—and to break it, plenty! 
If your plant quota has not yet been set, get in touch now 
with your State Chairman of the War Finance Committee. 
To meet your plant quota, will mean that you will have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan payments 
at their peak figure—and then get at least an average of one 
EXTRA $100 bond from every worker! 


That’s where your leadership comes in—and the lead- 


Keep Backing the Attack!—-WITH WAR BONDS 
This space contributed to Victory by THE CANNING TRADE 


ership of every one of your associates, from plant super- 
intendent to foreman! It’s your job to see that your fellow 
workers are sold the finest investment in the world. To 
see that they buy their share of tomorrow—of Victory! 
That won’t prove difficult, if you organize for it. Set 
up your own campaign right now—and don’t aim for any- 
thing less than a 100% record in those extra $100 bonds! 
And here’s one last thought. Forget you ever heard of 
**10%” as a measure of a reasonable investment in War 
Bonds under the Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. Today, thou- 
sands of families that formerly depended upon a single 
wage earner now enjoy the earnings of several. In such 
cases, 10% or 15% represents but a paltry fraction of an 
investment which should reach 25%, 50%, or more! 
Now then—Up and At Them! 


THE EFFECT OF TRANSPORTATION ON 
CALCIUM TREATED CANNED TOMATOES 


There still exists an unfriendly atti- 
tude among buyers toward canned toma- 
toes containing calcium chloride as “an 
added ingredient” since calcium treated 
canned tomatoes must bear the label 
statement, “Trace of Calcium Chloride 
Added.” It became evident that in order 
to overcome such buyers resistance, a 
change in the wording of the label re- 
quirement was greatly needed. This led 
to our investigation of calcium sulphate 
as an added ingredient to canned toma- 
toes followed later by a formal presenta- 
tion of our findings to your association 
meeting in January 1943. These data 
showed the effectiveness of calcium 
sulphate in preventing a breakdown of 
the tomatoes during processing as well 
as retaining the wholeness of the canned 
fruit. When compared with the data 
on the “approved” calcium chloride 
treated canned tomatoes the _ results 
showed that the new calcium compound 
to be equal in producing the desired 
“calcium effect.” It was therefore ap- 
parent that another calcium compound 
had been found and thereby offers an 
opportunity to apply for a change in the 
“Standards of Identity for Canned To- 
matoes,” with reference only to calcium 
chloride as an added ingredient. This 
change if substantiated by further ex- 
perimental data would be to allow the 
use of other calcium compounds as added 
ingredients and that the present label 
statement to read, “Trace of Calcium 
Salts added.” 


Since the previous data represented 
canned tomatoes in canners warehouse 
(at rest) it became necessary to secure 
new data on canned tomatoes using 
calcium sulphate as “an added ingredi- 
ent” in order to determine the effective- 
ness of this compound in preventing a 
breakdown of the fruit undergoing 
transportation. 


In planning the new study, another 
calcium compound was brought to our 
attention as having a possibility of pro- 
ducing the “calcium effect.” The new 
compound was Mono Calcium Phosphate. 
This investigation therefore will deal 
with canned tomatoes having as an added 
ingredient calcium chloride, calcium sul- 
phate and calcium mono phosphate in 
concentrations limited by the “Standards 
ot Identity for Canned Tomatoes.” 
Canned tomatoes with no calcium com- 
pounds added were packed to act as a 
measure or control for the calcium 
treated canned tomatoes in their resist- 
ance to breakdown during transporta- 


“Strasburger & Siegel, Baltimore, Md. An ad- 
dress before the Tomato Section, Tri-State Packers 
Association, December, 19438. 
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by MAURICE SIEGEL* 


tion. This resistance is reflected in the 
percent loss in drained weight and whole- 
ness score. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Three experimental lots consisting of 
forty-eight No. 2 cans each representing 
the calcium chloride treatment, calcium 
sulphate treatment and controls or un- 
treated tomatoes and one experimental 
lot of twenty-four No. 2 cans represent- 
ing the mono calcium phosphate treat- 
ment comprised the investigation. The 
raw stock used for filling the cans was 
very firm but somewhat under-ripe. The 
quality, however, would produce high 
extra standard grades in the canned 
product. Such firm raw stock after 
canning should have a greater tendency 
of resisting breakdown during trans- 
portation than raw stock that was red- 
ripe or mature. 

All cans were properly marked for 
identification for each lot of the experi- 
ment. Whole tomatoes were filled into 
each can and the put-in weight recorded. 
One combination calcium chloride salt 
tablet was added to each can marked for 
calcium chloride treatment and in like 
manner, one combination calcium sul- 
phate salt tablet was added to each can 
marked for the calcium sulphate treat- 
ment. In the mono calcium phosphate 
experiment a weighed amount of this 
compound equivalent to the calcium con- 
centration in the calcium chloride was 
added to each of the cans representing 
the phosphate treatment. The controls 


were tomatoes to which only tomato juice 
was added. All cans were then filled 
with tomato juice and exhausted for two 
minutes in flowing steam, sealed and 
processed for forty-five minutes in boil- 
ing water and then water cooled. 


TRANSPORTATION 


In order to determine the “effect of 
transportation” the seven experimental 
eases of canned tomatoes were shipped 
by railway freight to the Tri-State 
Packers Association headquarters at 
Easton, Maryland. Although the dis- 
tance by truck is relatively short, the 
railway freight represented a much 
greater distance and far more handling 
of the shipment. Leaving Baltimore the 
shipment had to be taken off at Bridge- 
ville, Delaware, a distance of one hun- 
dred twenty-seven miles and then trucked 
to Easton, a distance of about twenty- 
five miles, and delivered to the Tri-State 
Packers office. The cases were then re- 
shipped by the same route to Baltimore 
for analysis. The handling of these ex- 
perimental lots of canned tomatoes by 
this method of transportation should be 
considered as abnormal treatment. The 
resulting effect would, of course, be re- 
flected in both the loss in drained weight 
and wholeness score or what might be 
termed as “resistance to shock.” 

Several weeks after the return of the 
seven cases to our laboratory, the cans 
were analyzed both for losses in drained 
weight and graded for wholeness. All 


THE EFFECT OF TRANSPORTATION ON CALCIUM SALTS 
TREATED CANNED TOMATOES 


Calcium Chloride Calcium Sulphate 


Treatment Treatment 
% Loss in Whole- % Lossin ~ Whole- 
Drained ness Drained ness 
Weight Score Weight Score 
11.5 18 13.8 18 
16.3 18 12.5 19 
17.0 19 13.8 19 
4.3 19 6.5 19 
11.1 18 13.7 19 
11.8 19 18.6 19 
12.0 18 12.5 19 
6.1 20 15.4 17 
12.0 19 15.0 19 
12.5 18 19.2 17 
14.8 19 17.6 18 
12.3 20 13.0 18 
9.4 18 13.7 19 
17.5 18 11.1 20 
11.1 19 6.5 20 
11.4 18 17.0 19 
12.0 18 5.7 19 
16.3 19 13.7 20 
12.0 19 12.0 20 
14.5 18 71 19 
11.4 18 19.3 18 
13.0 17 15.4 19 


Additional data showed like results. 
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drained weights determinations were 
Calcium Phosphate 
(Mono) Treatment Controls 

% Loss in Whole- % Loss in Whole- 

Drained ness Drained ness 

Weight Score Weight Score 
17.6 17 21.2 17 
11.1 18 17.0 17 
14.3 19 25.9 14 
10.7 19 26.6 17 
13.2 20 28.6 15 
14.7 18 30.8 14 
11.5 18 22.1 17 
16.9 19 16.0 16 
13.2 19 27.3 15 
15.2 18 17.5 15 
11.1 ‘19 24.5 13 
13.3 19 22.2 _ 16 
5.9 19 13.8 17 
11.1 19 18.6 15 
15.0 18 23.6 16 
13.3 19 30.0 14 
8.0 19 23.8 16 
14.3 19 22.2 16 
14.8 18 20.7 16 
11.5 19 25.9 17 
17.1 17 27.3 15 
11.1 18 20.7 15 
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made on a two mesh screen for a period 
of two minutes. The grading for whole- 
ness was made while the tomatoes re- 
mained on the screen. 


For the purpose of comparing the 
wholeness of the canned tomatoes the 
following numerical values of the F.D.A. 
scoring system were used in the grading 
of the four lots of experimental canned 
tomatoes. 


WHOLENESS FACTOR 


18-20 
Extra 15-17 
12-14 


SUMMARY 


On comparison of the data found on 
the calcium sulphate treated canned 
tomatoes with that of the canned toma- 
toes treated with calcium chloride it is 
to be noted that there was but little 
difference if any in the percent loss in 
drained weights and in the wholeness 
score as both show a retention in the 
quality of the canned tomatoes. A very 
marked improvement is noted when 
comparing the data on the calcium 
sulphate treated canned tomatoes with 
that of the controls. The average loss 
in drained weight of controls (un- 
treated) is practically double the aver- 
age loss in drained weight of the calcium 
sulphate treated. In all instances the 
wholeness factor of the calcium sulphate 
treated canned tomatoes graded from 
seventeen to twenty points, whereas the 
controls varied from thirteen to seven- 
teen points showing the resistance to 
breakdown by the calcium sulphate 
treatment. 


Similar remarks can be made on the 
mono calcium phosphate treated canned 
tomatoes which also produces the “cal- 
cium effect.” The results on the addi- 
tion of calcium chloride to canned toma- 
toes as an “added ingredient” again 
confirms previous investigations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Tomatoes canned with calcium sulphate 
as an added ingredient will produce the 
“calcium effect” and thereby prevent a 
breakdown of the canned tomatoes even 
when exposed to abnormal transportation 
conditions. This prevention is in the 
same degree as calcium chloride when 
this compound is used as an added in- 
gredient. A similar reaction was found 
when using mono calcium phosphate as 
an added ingredient to canned tomatoes. 


The present “Standards of Identity for 
Canned Tomatoes” only allows the use of 
calcium chloride as “an added ingre- 
dient.” The data obtained during the 


past two years shows conclusively that 
another compound and perhaps a third 
has been found to react in the same 
manner as calcium chloride. 
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It is hoped, therefore, that your asso- 
ciation will sponsor formal application 
to the Food and Drug Administration to 
hold hearings on the “Standards of 
Identity for Canned Tomatoes,” and sub- 
mit these data to show the application of 
the two firming agents, namely, calcium 


sulphate and mono calcium phosphate . 


and that they be allowed to be used as 
an added ingredient to canned tomatoes. 
Also, the present label statement, “Trace 
of Calcium Chloride Added.” be changed 
to, “Trace of Calcium Salts Added.” 


SAUERKRAUT PROBLEMS 


Canning In Large Tins For Army And Navy 
And Dehydration Raise Questions 
In Processing 


As in the case of many other food 
products, the present emergency poses 
new problems for the sauerkraut manu- 
facturer. Some of these that have to do 
particularly with the processing of kraut 
in large tins for Army and Navy use and 
with dehydrating kraut are the subject 
of a recent report to the Institute of 
Food Technologists by Dr. Carl S. Peder- 
son, bacteriologist at the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva. 


One source of trouble revealed by 
Doctor Pederson’s studies is variation in 
the amount of salt used and in the dis- 
tribution of the salt thru the shredded 
cabbage. Too much or too little salt or 
an. uneven salt concentration accounts 
for such common troubles in kraut manu- 
facture as the occurrence of dark color, 
pink kraut, or soft kraut, it is explained. 
More accurate checks on the actual salt 
content of the kraut and the introduc- 
tion of methods that will insure more 
uniform distribution of the salt thru 
the shredded cabbage are helping solve 
these difficulties. 


The importance of salt concentration 
and complete fermentation of kraut are 
strikingly demonstrated in dehydrated 
kraut, says Doctor Pederson. In the 
dehydration process kraut will lose about 
89 per cent moisture and 37 per cent of 
the total acids, mostly acetic acid which 
is more volatile than the lactic acid 
present in the fermenting kraut. The 
quality of dehydrated kraut which 
originally contained 2.4 to 2.6 per cent 
or more of salt was definitely inferior 
to that of kraut which contained less 
salt. Where kraut is to be dehydrated, 
it is believed that the salt content should 
not exceed 2 per cent, with a special 
effort made to distribute the salt concen- 
tration evenly. 


The need of the armed forces for kraut 
canned in large containers has also intro- 
duced new problems, because kraut 
packed in cans is a poor conductor of 
heat. Brighter colored kraut will be 
procured by processing the kraut in a 
preheating tank at 150 to 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit, filling it into cans, exhaust- 
ing the steam, and then sealing the cans 
without further cooking. 
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CAN MANUFACTURERS 
ANNOUNCE ADVERTISING 
PLANS 


The Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
will launch its advertising campaign in 
eight national magazines late this month, 
it was announced today by Gordon EF. 
Cole, advertising director of the Institute. 


Theme of the campaign will be the 
fact that “no other container protects 
like the can”’—both on the battlefront 
and at home. 


“Most people are not aware of the 
tremendous part cans are playing today 
in supplying our armed forces and our 
Allies throughout the world with literally 
hundreds of necessary items,” Mr. Cole 
said. 


“And many of us never stop to realize 
that the values of tin cans to the armed 
forces—their convenience, sturdiness, low 
cost and ability to protect such things as 
foods, medicines, chemicals and_ blood 
plasma from germs, dirt, moisture, light, 
ete., are the same values that make steel 
cans the ideal container for home use. 

“In the coming months, we propose to 
tell the part cans are playing today in 
the war effort, and to explain why many 
of us at home are unable to buy in 
their customary tin containers such prod- 
ucts as coffee, tobacco, beer, spices, 
shortening, toiletries, paint, oil, etc.” 

The eight magazines in which color 
advertisements are scheduled to appear 
are: American Home, The American 
Magazine, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Good Housekeeping, Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, Life, McCall’s and Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

In addition to the initial magazine 
advertisements, extensive direct mail and 
merchandising will be employed and use 
of newspapers is contemplated for the 
future. Benton & Bowles, Inc., handles 
the account. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 9-10, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Preservers Association, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

JANUARY 9-13, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Dehydrators Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Il. 

JANUARY 138-14, 1944—Fifty-first 
Annual Meeting, National Pickle Packers 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

JANUARY 24-26, 1944 (Probable 
Dates) — War Conference, National- 
American Wholesale Grocers Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, II. 

JANUARY 26, 1944—Annual Business 
Meeting, Utah Canners_ Association, 
Ogden, Utah. 

JANUARY 26-27, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, DeSoto 
Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 

JANUARY 26-28, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 
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35 Years of 
Specialized Service 


in the 
Prevention of Fires 

and 
Maintenance of Low 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 


Hydro-Geared Grader 


embodies the experience of over fifty years of pea grader 
building. Using a full 10 feet of sieving surface, all except 
the larger sizes of peas are screened out within 24 feet of 
the feed end, leaving 74 feet for exact grading. These 
peas are floated in water back to the next sieve receiving 
a thorough wash. Canners are assured not only the best 
machine available for the purpose but a higher return for 
their improved quality packs. 


Let us tell you about it. 
THE SINCLAIR -SCOTT COMPANY 


‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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December 27, 1943 


Place Your Orders Now 
for 


JERSEY HAMPERS 


Assure yourself of both needed quantity 
and quality but share the available supply 
by ordering only your minimum require- 
ments. 


“They See the Package First” 


JERSEY PACKAGE CoO. 


Phone473_ BRIDGETON,N.J. Phone 472 
Three Factories—BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


KRAUT CEILING FORMULA 
[MPR-306, Amdt. 20, Dec. 16, 1943] 


KRAUT—A method by which processors 
of sauerkraut, who do not have ade- 
quate records of their kraut yield per 
ton of cabbage for pricing purposes, can 
determine their maximum prices, was 
announced Dec. 16 by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

The Amendment provides these pro- 
cessors with fixed yields of sauerkraut 
per ton of cabbage. On October 25, 1943, 
in announcing the formula under which 
sauerkraut processors should determine 
their maximum prices, OPA said they 
should use their average yield per ton of 
cabbage during the base period Decem- 
ber 1, 1941-March 31, 1942. 

Since that announcement, many pro- 
cessors have reported to OPA that their 
data on their yield of sauerkraut per ton 
of cabbage during that period is insuffi- 
cient to allow them to work the formula 
and determine their maximum price. The 
amendment provides such yields, based 
on average yields of representative mem- 
bers of the industry who did have the 
needed data. For example, a processor 
packing in No. 10 cans is allowed a yield 
of 30 cases (15 dozen) per ton, 30 cases 
(60 dozen) 2% cans per ton or 135 gal- 
lons of bulk kraut per ton. 

OPA estimated in October that for the 
relatively small amount of kraut avail- 
able to civilians, retail maximum prices 
would average 1% cents higher than last 
year’s. This provision is not expected 
to affect this. Most of the kraut packed 
is going to the armed forces. 


BRINED CHERRIES—At the same time, 
OPA set up a formula by which proces- 
sors of maraschino and glace (drained) 
cherries, who buy the raw cherries and 
take the preparatory steps by brining 
the fruit themselves, can determine their 
maximum prices. Most processors of 
maraschino and glace cherries buy the 
fruit brined and OPA already has pro- 
vided a pricing formula for such prices. 

The formula carries through for them 
at the brining level the same steps al- 
ready provided for the adjustment of 
brining prices because of increased raw 
fruit costs. They are limited, as were 
the briners, to a 1942 increase of $56 
per ton over 1941 and a 1943 increase of 
$40 a ton over 1942 in working out their 
maximum prices. This action will not 
affect the estimated retail price increases 
already announced for maraschino 
cherries. 

STRAWBERRIES—Correcting an _ error, 
OPA said that the permitted increase 
in raw strawberry costs over the costs 
allowed in 1942, announced recently, 


should have been 4 cents a pound rather 
than 3. 
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Industries for the winning of the war. 


Amendment No. 20 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 3806 becomes effective 
December 22, 1943. 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE PAYMENTS 


The WFA has announced that the CCC 
will pay processors of canned grapefruit 
juice the amount of the increase in prices 
to growers of the civilian portion of the 
1943-44 pack. The program, approved 
in a directive issued December 14 by the 
Director of Economic Stabilization, is 
designed to permit an average price of 
$32.50 per ton to Florida and Texas 
growers and an average of $28.50 per 
ton to California and Arizona growers. 
These prices are on an “on tree” basis. 


RAISINS RELEASED 


Approximately 1,200,000 pounds of 
seedless Muscat raisins from the 1942-43 
pack soon will be released from Govern- 
ment-owned stocks, the War Food Ad- 
ministration has announced. Offers to 
purchase the raisins are now being re- 
ceived by the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration. 

The raisins being offered for sale are 
mostly suitable for making mincemeat 
and for us in making bakery products. 


CCC EXTENDS DATE FOR 
FILING APPLICATIONS 


Commodity Credit Corporation has ex- 
tended the period for submitting final 
applications for settlement under the 
purchase and resale program to March 
31, 1944. June 30 has been set as the 
latest date for submitting amendments to 
the final settlement application. It is 
understood that forms and instructions 
for making final applications for settle- 
ments will be available shortly. 


In a letter to vegetable processors CCC 
President, J. B. Hutson, stated that the 
extensions of these dates were made in 
order to allow processors more time to 
determine the volume of their sales to 
Government agencies and thus reduce to 
a minimum the number of amendments 
to the final application. 


PEACH RESTRICTIONS LIFTED 


Orders restricting the inter-state ship- 
ment of California, Washington and 
Oregon peaches were rescinded by the 
War Food Administration on December 
15. The orders in question are FDO 64, 
73 and 74 and were terminated as of 
that date. 
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PRIORITIES 


CHANGE OF SUPPLIERS 
PERMITTED 


According to interpretation No. 1 to 
Order L-292, issued December 4, an ap- 
plicant is given permission to use his 
rating with a supplier other than the 
one indicated, provided the machine 
obtained is substantially identical in 
value, quantity, size, operation and func- 
tions with that named in the application 
form. If an applicant, therefore, finds 
that his supplier is not authorized to 
construct the machine under the present 
program of manufacturing food process- 
ing equipment, or has already completed 
his quota, he may change to another sup- 
plier without approval of change of 
supplier. 


MACHINERY INSTALLATION 


In Direction 2 to Conservation Order 
L-41 and Direction 15 to CMP Regula- 
tion 5, issued December 9, the installa- 
tion of processing machinery or equip- 
ment, or the relocation of new machinery 
or equipment within certain plants, is 
permitted if the cost of the installation 
materials is less than $500.00. 


FORM 576 CHANGED 


The present form WPB 576, which is 
used under Orders P-115 and L-292 for 
securing priorities on canning equipment, 
now request pack information for 1942 
and estimates for 1943. Until such time 
as new forms are developed the columns 
requiring such information should be 
changed so as to furnish pack figures for 
1943 and estimates for 1944. 


RENEGOTIATION 


The Senate Finance Committee has 
voted to retain the exemption for canned 
fruits and vegetables, and a somewhat 
limited exemption for processed agricul- 
tural commodities defined to include fish 
and other marine life, and has added the 
language to bring within the exemption 
any canned, bottled, packed or processed 
dairy products. Those proposed changes 
of the Committee will be considered by 
the Senate. 


OPA’S TOKEN PLAN PROGRESSES 


With the manufacture of 2 billion 
ration tokens, OPA will put the pian 
into effect on Sunday, February 27, 


1944. Food retailers will get their supply 
of tokens from the Nation’s banks, and 
tokens will be distributed to retailers 
about February 22. 
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AN EAR TO THE GROUND 


CAN LACQUER—Camouflage, olive drab 
can lacquer will be used for overseas 
shipments of canned foods. The cans 
will bear no labels but must be coded 
according to code marks established. 


wax—Manufacturers are experiment- 
ing with wax as a protective coating for 
cans. First tests have proven unsatis- 
factory, but further experimentation 
gives promising results. 


BOXES—V boxes will be continued for 
the packaging of Uncle Sam’s canned 
foods purchases for overseas shipment. 


GOVERNMENT TAKE—You can expect a 
heavier Government “take” from your 
’44 pack, which will probably be based 
on the average of your ’42 and ’43 packs. 


OVERSEAS—About 70 per cent of the 
Army’s 1944 “take” of canned foods will 
be shipped overseas. Many additional 
canners will be designated for the pack- 
ing of Army food needs in ’44. 


TIN PLATE—You can expect heavier tin 
coating for bodies and electrolytic plate 
for tops and bottoms for cans to package 
Uncle Sam’s ’44 requirements. 


SUBSIDY ACTION POSTPONED 


The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, December 16, postponed de- 
cisive action on the food subsidy issue 
by voting to report to the Senate a 
simple resolution to continue the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation until Feb- 
ruary 29, 1944. The Corporation goes 
out of existence on December 31, 1943, 
unless extended by an Act of Congress. 
The action to put off further Committee 
consideration of the subsidy question 
until after the holidays was taken by a 
vote of 11 to 5. It followed the defeat 
of a motion to report favorably to the 
Senate the anti-subsidy measure passed 
by the House. 


WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATOR 
RESPONSIBLE FOR 
AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATE 


The Director of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, Fred M. Vinson, Dec. 10, 
announced amendments to his regulation 
dealing with the stabilization of wages 
and salaries concerning agricultural 
labor under the jurisdiction of the War 
Food Administrator. One of the pur- 
poses of the amendments is to clarify the 
definition of “agricultural labor” as used 
in the regulations. The amendments also 
increase the jurisdiction of the War Food 
: : ministrator in the field of agricultural 
abor. 

Hereafter the War Food Administra- 
tor will have jurisdiction over all wages 
of agricultural labor and over salaries 
ot agricultural laborers of $5,000 per 
annum and less. Judge Vinson pointed 
out and emphasized that wages and 
salaries for agricultural labor above 
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$2,400 per annum remain frozen and can- 
not be increased without prior approval 
of the War Food Administrator. Never- 
theless, increases may be made in wages 
and salaries of agricultural labor up to 
$2,400 per annum without prior approval 
unless the War Food Administrator has 
established specific wage ceilings for such 
labor. Existing wage rates prescribed 
by the War Food Administrator for cer- 
tain areas are not changed by the 
amendments. 


The amendments also make clear that, 
when the War Food Administrator deter- 
mines and gives public notice of specific 
wage ceilings with respect to areas, 
crops, and classes of employment, or 
otherwise, no payments can be made 


above the wage rates so established, 
without the approval of the War Food 
Administrator, even though the employer 
has been making higher payments pur- 
suant to a contract or other agreement. 
There is, however, to be no reduction in 
the wages or salaries for any particular 
work below the highest wages or salaries 
paid therefor between January 1, 1942 
and September 15, 1942. 


Pursuant te the authority granted by 
the Director ‘of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, it is understood that the 
War Food Administrator will shortly 
issue regulations which will explain in 
further detail the persons who are con- 
sidered within the term “agricultural 
labor.” 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 

ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF VEGETABLES-- 
SPINACH, BEETS, AND CHARD 


From “Nutritional Observatory’* 


SPINACH 


One of the better known members of 
the goosefoot family, probably originated 
in Persia; the Chinese still call it “Per- 
sian vegetable.” In all probability its 
name is a corruption of the Arabic term 
ispinaj. No vegetable has been maligned 
like spinach even though “Popeye, the 
sailorman” has clothed the eating of it 
in strong appeal, for children at least. 
Spinach, like liver, is said to be “good 
for you” and Americans are only exer- 
cising their traditional right to freedom 
in being independent in their choice of 
foods. Despite a prejudice against it, 
spinach is consumed in tremendous quan- 
tities: over twelve million bushels were 
produced for market during 1940, and 
additionally about one-third this amount 
was canned or processed. Spinach is 
preferred as a vegetable by people who 
cultivate a liking for it. Now that the 
facts are clear regarding the availabil- 
ity of its minerals, especially calcium and 
iron, many are Saying, “I knew all along 
there was something wrong with spin- 
ach’; in so doing, however, they neglect 
its important nutritive virtues. 


A thoroughgoing discussion of the 
availability of calcium and iron from 
spinach appeared several years ago in 
Nutritional Observatory [1, 2-4 (1940) ]. 
Recent developments do not justify a 
further treatment at this time. Let it 
suffice to point out that, notwithstanding 
the relatively large quantity of iron and 
calcium in spinach, much of its iron and 
most, if not all, of the calcium are not 
absorbed. The reasons are plain. Where 
iron exists in the hematin form, such 
iron is poorly utilized. Similarly, suffi- 
cient oxalate (crystal sand) is contained 
in the vegetable (0.6 per cent or more, 
fresh basis) to prevent utilization of its 
calcium and some of the calcium of other 
substances consumed with it. If spinach 
or other members of the group (except 
beet root) are eaten, good dietary sources 
of calcium and iron, as milk and whole 
grain cereals, respectively, should be fur- 
nished in sufficient quantity to balance 
the incomplete assimilation of these min- 
eral salts. 


Aside from the poor availability of 
minerals from spinach, it has many ex- 
cellent nutritive qualities. The vitamin 
A content is high, much higher than that 
of tomatoes and nearly as good as that 
of carrots, exceeded in this respect only 
by certain other vegetable greens, not- 


*Edited by The Staff of the Heinz Nutritional 
Research Division in Mellon Institute. 
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ably turnip greens and escarole. Simi- 
larly, it is excellent as a source of ascor- 
bic acid (vitamin C), being nearly equal 
te cauliflower in this respect. Also, 
spinach must be rated as good in its 
content of the water-soluble B vitamins, 
including thiamine and riboflavin. Its 
nicotinic acid content is variable, caused 
partly by partial extraction during wash- 
ing or blanching of the vegetable. In 
addition to its vitamin content spinach 
possesses other virtues of vegetables; be- 
cause of its fibrous character the French 
call it “belly-broom,” which indicates its 
value as roughage. 

Botanically, New Zealand spinach is 
not related to ordinary spinach, although 
it is often used as a substitute for it. 
New Zealand spinach is characterized by 
rounded, large, triangular leaves with 
tiny yellow-green flowers in the axils and 
with many minute bladders that make 
the surface of the leaf glisten. The 
vegetable derives its name from the 
island of its origin, where it thrives be- 
cause the fleshy structure is adapted to 
Gesert regions and hot, dry seasons. New 
Zealand spinach possesses the same nu- 
tritive virtues of ordinary spinach, also 
its vices. Thus, the calcium may exist 
as crystal rosettes, calcium oxalate. 

Amaranth is also unrelated botani- 
cally to ordinary spinach. It is said to 
be in demand in Hawaii under the name 
of “Chinese spinach”; other designations 
are red-root, pigweed and lamb’s-quar- 
ters. As a pot-herb the taste is appar- 
ently more bitter than spinach. In 
ancient Greece amaranth was reported 
sacred to Artemis, goddess of the chase 
and of the moon, sister of Apollo. Popu- 
larly, among the ancients, it was sup- 
posed to have special healing properties 
and as a symbol of immortality was used 
to decorate the images of the gods and 
the tombs of human beings. 

In certain sections of our country 
purslane has spread so as to become a 
noxious weed; the evil qualities of 
“pussly” have become proverbial. Else- 
where its thick fleshy stalks and leaves 
are occasionally used as a green vege- 
table. Another type, called  orach, 
French spinach, mountain spinach or sea 
purslane is also utilized as a salad green 
or pot-herb or for pickles, particularly 
in France. 


SWISS CHARD 


Chard (Swiss chard, leaf beet, or sea- 
kale beet) has nutritive properties simi- 
lar to those of spinach, but has an ad- 
vantage because its big leaves and peti- 
cles do not require endless washing to 
become free of sand and grit. Because 
cf its rainbow-hued foliage, chard is 
sometimes used ornamentally. The deri- 
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vation of the name, Swiss chard, is in- 
teresting. During the seventeenth cen- 
tury the French were eating leafstalks 
of the thistle-like cardoon [see Nutri- 
tional Observatory 4, 17 (19438) ], which 
they called chardon. A similar-looking 
plant from Switzerland was also eaten, 
hence the new vegetable became “Swiss 
chardon,” later shortened to “Swiss 
chard.” 


BEETS 


Garden beets stand alone as a root 
vegetable belonging to the goosefoot 
family. The roots are commonly red, 
owing to betanin, a plant pigment, but 
there are also yellow and white varieties. 
The word beet is apparently based on 
the ancient Latin name beta. Beets are 
characterized by their high sugar con- 
tent, chiefly sucrose, and betaine. Betaine 
is interesting because choline, one of the 
newer members of the vitamin family 
that performs a _ useful function in 
transmethylation and in formation of 
creatine in the body, may be oxidized to 
form betaine. In many cases, but by no 
means all, betaine may be used inter- 
changeably with choline in animal me- 
tabolism. In plant physiology betaine 
may take part in nitrogen metabolism, 
but its specific function is still obscure. 
Beets are relatively poor as a source of 
vitamins and minerals, with the possible 
exception of iron. Their chief value is 
in their bright red color, which may be 
advantageously employed in salads and 
to brighten the appearance of other less 
colorful foods; hence they lend appetite 
appeal. A variety of the species, known 
as foliage beets, are grown as orna- 
mentals. 


On the other hand, beet greens are 
much superior nutritionally to the root 
and are excellent as a source of vitamins 
and minerals. Unfortunately, they suf- 
fer from the usual disadvantage of mem- 
bers of the goosefoot family in contain- 
ing oxalates that prevent utilization of 
their high calcium content. Their iron 
content is also poorly utilized. 

Sugar beets, commonly white or yel- 
low in color, frequently attain enormous 
size. They contain much more sucrose 
than garden beets and stand as a tri- 
umph to scientific breeding for sugar 
production. Except when quite young, 
sugar beets are too coarse in texture for 
human food. In the succulent state and 
after extraction of sugar commercially, 
they are esteemed for cattle feeding. 


Mangel-wurzel or mangold, a large- 
rooted variety of the common beet, is 
also a valuable stock feed, particularly 
in European countries. It was obtained 
ty improvement of the sea-beet. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 


Contributions Welcomed 


A QUESTION OF DOLLARS AND CENTS 


A dollar and a penny met. The penny had a bright, clean 
face, but the dollar was dirty but proud. 

“You think you are gold, but you are only cheap brass,” 
said the dollar. 

The penny replied, “I am what I am and claim to be no more.” 

The dollar swelled up with pride and said: “I am patriotic, 
I am trustworthy, I have the emblem of liberty on my bosom, 
and the United States Government has placed these words on 
me, ‘In God We Trust.’ ” 

After a little doubt the penny answered: “I grant you all 
that, but I go to church oftener than you do.” 


A NECESSARY CORRECTION 


“IT see befo’ me,” said the colored preacher on Easter 
Sunday, “twelve chicken stealers, includin’ Kentucky Joe.” 
After the morning service Joe made it clear to the parson 
that that slanderous statement must be withdrawn if the 
preacher’s nose was to remain intact. At the evening service 
the preacher rose to the occasion, “Now I see befo’ me,” he 
declared, “nine chicken stealers, not includin’ Kentucky Joe.” 


SMALLTOWN STUFF 


Young Gibbs, of Smalltown, Kan., decided to travel. Arriving 
in Chicago, he made up his mind to eat at least one meal in 
a fashionable hotel. He was getting on famously with the array 
of silverware, and appeared to feel satisfied that he was passing 
for a man of the world, when Jackson, the colored waiter, 
became communicative. 

“Been in town long, sah?” 

“Just came in from New Orleans,” said the young adventurer. 

“Dat so? Ah used to live in New Orleans. How’s de Mardi 
Gras?” 

“Fine. It’s the best I’ve ever eaten.” 


OUT OF HUMOR 
He: You are the sunshine of my life. Your smile falls like 
lightning into my soul. With you by my side I would defy 
all the storms of life. 
She: Is this a proposal or a weather report? 


STRAYED SHEEP 

The preacher was instructing the Sunday School class in 
prayer and its efficacy. Patting a little towsled haired boy, the 
good man asked: 

“Well, little man, doesn’t your Papa say something before 
eating his meal?” 

“Yes, sir. Me heard him say to Muvver: “Well, I see you 
got more of dat dam mutton and I wanted lamb.’ ” 


YOU COULD NOT BLAME “LARRY” 

Larry walked into a fur store. 

“t want a set of lady’s furs,” he said. 

“What kind?” asked the male assistant. 

“The black set in the window will do if it’s not too dear, 
replied Larry. 

“Oh, you mean skunk!” said the assistant. 

‘he poor assistant is still in the hospital. 


” 


IT SOMETIMES HAPPENS AT CONVENTIONS 


Our neighbor’s wife bought some household labor-saving 
article from a slick-tongued salesman the other day. When her 
husband came home she told him abou’ it. “What is this device 
for’” he asked. “Gracious,” replied the wife, “the agent talked 
so tast I forgot to ask him.” 
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FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


FOR OVER 28 YEARS 


ERLIN, WIS. 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


Morral Combination 
Corn Cutter 
For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


Morral Corn Husker 
Either Single or Double 
Morral Labeling Machine 


and other machinery 


Write for catalog and a6 
further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


CORRUGATED 4 SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
New 6th Edition 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY Westminster, Ma. 


~ HUSKERS — CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


BERLIN 
A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT brs. 

on 


FOR MANAGERS, 


SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


BROKERS 


AND BUYERS 


360 pages of proved pro- 


cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . . Used by Food Processors to check times,: 


All the newest and latest products .. . temperatures and RIGHT procedure 


Fruits Vegetables « Meats « Milk 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 


Juices Butters Dry Packs (soaked) of food preservation. 
e Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 
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Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 


“would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


by Distributors to KNOW canned foods .. . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
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THE 


CANNED 


FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Market Takes A Holiday—Watch Your 
Step — As The Season Resulted In One 
Famous Canning State 


HOLIDAY SEASON — The canned 
foods market, so far as price and 
influences are concerned, has been 
on a holiday for a long time now, 
but this past week can only be 
written down as a complete cessa- 
tion of marketing efforts. Quiet 
and peace reign there, at least, 
while the poor old world is broken 
out with war boils all over its body 
as never before in human history. 
And as if this were not enough 
men are throwing in their penny’s 
worth in a war of strikes and con- 
tentions for more money and less 
working hours. If this is the last 
war-time Christmas, as we hope it 
will prove to be, this year’s will go 
down in history as a time which 
men will not look back upon with 
pleasure. 


Some of the oldest, best posted 
and most experienced market 
operators say that there was no 
canned foods market to speak of 
this week; but, as we have so often 
added, this does not indicate any 
weakness nor lack of interest if 
any offerings were to be made. It 
is merely a lull before the storm 
of buying which many think will 
set in after the turn of the year, 
and more particularly with respect 
to what used to be termed 
“futures,” now called memoran- 
dum orders, than as to spot stocks. 
Spots will take care of themselves, 
for there is an army of very atten- 
tiv: buyers watching every move. 
And as regards these memorandum 
Orvers, Canners are being cagey 
ai! taking them only as subject to 
th: prices and ceilings ruling at the 
time of delivery. They cannot 
a’ ord to do otherwise. The argu- 
mo..t that the sellers might be glad 
thy made firm sales at this time, 
I} the market breaks due to the 
ce sation of war in Europe, is just 
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so much huey. Demand for foods 
will continue to be the ruling 
factor, and the supply will never 
catch up with this world-wide de- 
mand in one year, and in all prob- 
ability not for two or three years. 
The canners and other food proces- 
sors are well advised to play the 
market in that manner. Any break 
in food prices will be manipulated 
or manufactured by the buyers, 
not from the condition of the 


market. 


HAPPENINGS — The New York 
State canners of green beans have 
had their selling prices advanced 
as you will note elsewhere in this 
issue. As the OPA says, this cor- 
rects an error. And as a Christmas 
gift to that much beset organiza- 
tion, let it be said that it is show- 
ing a new anxiety to make such 
corrections and to give relief where 
justified, and that very quickly. 

The citrus packers in Florida 
may take hope from this changed 
attitude, in the naming of fair 
prices on the year’s packs, to re- 
lieve what they (the citrus men) 
feel is a throttling price situation 
under the old terms. The Govern- 
ment, and the food authorities, are 
not out to strangle any food pro- 
duction line; just the reverse, as 
all thinking men know, but they 
do have to wait until they can see 
clearly just what costs are before 
taking action. The active citrus 
canning season is just well under- 
way, and we predict that the prices 
will soon be forthcoming. 


LOOKING BACK—Looking back on 
the year’s operations we can do 
nothing better than quote the re- 
port of that able, hard-working 
Secretary of the New York State 
Canners Association, Mr. Lee A. 
Taylor, to its meeting just recently 
closed. Here is a brief summary, 
full of meat for all who read as 
they run, and as example for 1944. 
We quote: 


“The results of canners’ operations 
in the State during the past two sea- 


sons tell the facts. In 1942 plantings 
were on time, yields were phenomenal, 
returns fair, the program was made 
known reasonably on time, results gen- 
erally were satisfactory. In ‘1943 
everything seemed to be in reverse. 
Owing to the wet weather, plantings 
in New York were delayed, acreage 
lost, yields very poor, output dras- 
tically reduced, costs increased, a 
vague program, unnecessary Govern- 
ment delays, frequent changes in Gov- 
ernment plans all of which handi- 
capped our ’43 production. By com- 
parison, in 1942 we produced over 20 
million cases of canned Fruits and 
Vegetables. Of the four major vege- 
table items plus Tomato Juice, Cher- 
ries and Berries, the production in 
1942 was around 12 million cases 
24/2’s. The overall output of these 
same items already summarized earlier 
this year amounted to 6% million cases 
in 1943 or a 45% reduction from the 
1942 output. 

In 1943 we produced approximately 
80% less Canned Cherries; 46% less 
Canned Berries; 77% less Canned 
Peas; 12% less Canned Snap Beans; 
36% less Canned Corn; 46% less 
Canned Tomatoes and 30% less Canned 
Tomato Juice against the production 
of the same items the previous year. 
It appears that with a reduced pack 
of Canned Beets, practically no pro- 
duction of Carrots, a limited output of 
Kraut, a decrease in Canned Apple and 
Applesauce and other items, we will 
find it difficult to reach an overall total 
annual output this year of 10 million 
cases. Despite the handicaps, the in- 
dustry went ahead accomplishing the 
best job possible under the circum- 
stances to produce much needed canned 
foods. 

Not all of the failures to obtain 
maximum. production in this State 
were attributable to weather. From 
our experiences of the past two sea- 
sons, the industry and Government as 
well, has or will have full knowledge 
what is necessary to go forward on a 
complete production program for 1944. 
The country needs all that the indus- 
try can produce; the industry is will- 
ing and wants to produce its full share 
with raw products, labor and equip- 
ment available. To do this the indus- 
try requires, not next Spring, during 
or after planting periods, but at the 
earliest possible hour a definite, equit- 
able and _ practical and workable 
program. 

Provided the Government require- 
ment for processed foods for 1944 is 
an “all out” proposition, with fair 
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treatment from nature, an “all out” 
early announcement by the Govern- 
ment well in advance of the season, 
the industry will respond with an “all 
out” job.” 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Quiet—Retail Buying Reported Light 
—New Bean Prices For The State Packs— 
Distributors Well Covered On Canned 
Tomatoes?—Subsidy On Grapefruit Juice— 
Fruits And Fish Continue On Wanted List 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, Dec. 23, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—With the week- 
end holiday cutting into general 
interest, and jobbers concentrating 
on Christmas and New Year’s 
lines, canned foods took a back seat 
in market interest here this week. 
Outstanding developments were a 
revision in ceilings on canned 
green beans packed in New York 
State, and announcement of a sub- 
sidy program for new pack canned 
grapefruit juice. Wholesalers here 
report that movement of some of 
the staples carrying high point 
values has shown a _ substantial 
slowing down at retail, and this 
condition will undoubtedly be re- 
flected in distributors’ buying 
policies during the first quarter of 
1944. 


THE OUTLOOK—It is not expected 
that much additional buying inter- 
est in the general canned foods 
line will be witnessed until after 
the distributor war conference in 
Chicago late in January, at which 
time wholesalers will have an op- 
portunity to talk over the supply 
picture and current inventories. 
This, of course, does not apply to 
acutely scarce items, which will be 
picked up wherever available. In 
this connection, jobbers are await- 
ing with interest January 1 canner 
holding figures from California, as 
a barometer of what may be looked 
for in the way of additional alloca- 
tions of canned fruits. 


BEANS—The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration this week announced 
that to correct an error made in the 
original order covering that re- 
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gion, previously announced can- 
ners’ maximum prices for snap 
beans canned in the New York 
region will be upped by 5 cents per 
dozen for 2s, 714 cents for 214, and 
25 cents for 10s. This brings the 
new ceiling on fancy No. 1 sieve 
beans to $1.85 per dozen, f.o.b. can- 
nery. The corrections are effected 
by Amendment 21 to MPR 306, 
effective December 28. While 
southern canners are offering new 
pack beans for prompt shipment, 
buying interest was inactive dur- 
ing the week. 


TOMATOES — With retailer de- 
mand for canned tomatoes slowing 
down, and jobbers well covered on 
their immediate requirements, the 
current lack of offerings on this 
item is causing relatively little con- 
cern. Distributors hope that be- 
tween small lots which may come 
to light at canneries, and releases 
of government surplus holdings, 
they will be able to get through to 
the 1944 canning season without 
too much difficulty. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Buyers are 
of the belief that canners still have 
fairly substantial blocks of unsold 
corn in their warehouses, and are 
looking for offerings on the open 
market during the first quarter of 
1944. In the meantime, there is 
little spot interest evident on this 
vegetable. A few small trades in 
standard peas have been reported 
lately, but buyers are interested in 
extra standards and fancies, which 
are not offering at the moment. 
Jobbers would also be interested in 
additional offerings of spinach, it 
is reported. 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE — The War 
Food Administration has an- 
nounced that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will make ef- 
fective a subsidy program on 
canned grapefruit juice this sea- 
son, buying canners’ production at 
prices reflecting the Government 
support price for the raw fruit, 
and reselling to the canners for 
disposition through regular trade 
channels at a price that will per- 
mit the canners to operate under 
the ceiling for the canned product. 
The subsidy program is operative 
on 1943-44 pack, but of course 
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there is much uncertainty as to 
what will happen in the event that 
Congress knocks out the food sub- 
sidy program. The trade is not 
borrowing trouble in this connec- 
tion, however, and believes that if 
subsidies die, an immediate 
crease in ceilings will be effected. 
Hence, jobbers are anxious to get 
new pack juices in their ware- 
houses on the basis of present ceil- 
ings. Reports in the trade are to 
the effect that there has been no 
great rush to take in 1942-43 pack 
grapefruit juice recently released 
by the Government, and it is evi- 
dent that many packers will not 
repossess quantities to which they 
are entitled. Apparently, lack of 
suitable guarantees with respect to 
swells, rusts, and relabeling are 
back of the trade’s failure to take 
hold of these goods. 


FRUITS — Buyers are not com- 
pletely happy over their inventory 
situation on canned fruits, and will 
be looking for additional replace- 
ments after the turn of the year. 
Meanwhile, however, high point 
values have slowed down the move- 
ment at retail and jobbers are 
under less pressure from their re- 
tailer accounts. No resale offerings 
are reported here this week. 


SARDINES—With the California 
pack still lagging behind compar- 
able 1942 totals at last report, 
there is some interest shown in 
sardines for delivery after the turn 
of the year. The market continues 
closely sold up on wanted brands, 
however. Maine sardines are out 
of the market picture for the time 
being. 


SALMON — Nothing new has 
developed in this division of the 
market. The trade is taking in 
deliveries of 1943 pack to fill their 
own distributing needs, and the re- 
sale market is bare of offerings at 
the moment. 


OTHER CANNED FISH — Shrimp . 
shortage continues marked, with 
no prospect of any immediate 
liberalization of offerings from “he 
Gulf. . . . Little interest is shown 
in canned oysters locally, but i' is 
understood that canners are well 
sold up on the new pack. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Over The Cocktails—Post-War Troubles— 
Tne OPA Recognizes The Broker—Little Or 


Market News—Combinations Go Merrily 


Along—Greetings 
By “Illinois” 
Chicago, Dec. 23, 1943. 


POST-CONVENTION DATA: — How 
did the term Cocktail Lounge 
arise? In the old days it was the 
bar or saloon or tavern and other 
names, varying in the different 
localities, and sections. This Cock- 
tail Lounge “stuff” is enticing, 
there is something about the sub- 
dued glow of the lighting effects 
that makes one talk more “off the 
record” than he otherwise would. 
So it was at the recent National 
Food Brokers Association War 
Conference. There was a party, 
of which your reporter was one, 
that sat for some time in the Cock- 
tail Lounge of the Palmer House. 
Were you ever there? Next time 
you are in this great Convention 
City, go into the Cocktail Lounge 
and then you can better appreciate 
the surroundings. 


There were three members of the 
N.F.B.A. at the table, one promin- 
ent canner, and your own former 
weekly correspondent. It would 
have done a lot of canners good to 
have heard all the “goings on.”’ For 
the benefit of your readers, let’s 
outline a few of the statements. 


ist: Some food processors are 
living only in the present. They are 
entirely too conscious of the seller’s 
market that has prevailed for the 
past year or more. When the war 
is over, they will have to rebuild 
completely the distributing end of 
their business and it will be quite 
an expensive procedure on their 


2nd: One of these days, when the 
-¢ is over and some of these food 
ocessors that have been giving 
food broker a raw deal, and 
0 apparently prefer to pay 80% 
ess profit tax rather than sup- 
their local resident sales 
nt, will be looking for repre- 
“tatives, and while no hard luck 
vad luck is passed along, here is 
- ing such firms will not be able 
find them. 


cron 
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3rd: Most of this by-passing the 
resident sales agent, has been 
among the smaller processors, 
those who pack from 20 to 100,000 
cs. They are the most short- 
sighted business men ever known. 
They need a strong local selling 
organization in their home markets 
and yet, many of them have played 
a Pearl Harbor, i.e. sneak attack. 
Such food processors are plain 
dumb or short-sighted. 

4th: A wholesale grocer said 
that he considered one of his best 
assets, the local brokers. For that 
reason, he has always been a loyal 
supporter of the brokers. When 
those representatives last Spring 
were unable to secure goods for 
him, and when each and every one 


_reported that his processor did not 


have anything to offer, and when 
he, the wholesale grocer, definitely 
knew that another wholesaler in 
an adjoining market was buying 
from the same processors; and, 
“smelling a mouse” then he went 
direct to those processors and se- 
cured the goods. He was very un- 
happy about this development, in 
fact disliked to be a party to such 
a deal after years of faithful ser- 
vice by his broker friends, but the 
pressure was so great on him for 
merchandise, that he had to simply 
do something to get the goods. He 
realized it was a seller’s market 
and that those canners were taking 
full advantage of the situation and 
saving the brokerage. This par- 
ticular grocer, however, said that 
the practice was nauseating to him, 
and that he would remember the 
situation as long as he was in the 
business and never, when normalcy 
returned would he buy from those 
canners who deliberately by-passed 
their food brokers in so critical a 
year. 

5th: Then turning around to 
your correspondent, one of the 
gentlemen said — Illinois, you’ve 
been calling the trade’s attention 
to the Interstate Grocery Chain 
“Octopus” for the past few years. 
Let me say to you here and now 
that they are like an angel with 
white flowing robes and a lily in 
their hands, as compared with the 
“stick-it-in-the-back” tactics that 
certain grocery distributors have 
used this past season. Wish it was 
possible to call names and tell the 
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trade just who has been playing 
such tactics. You have to hand it 
to the “Octopus.” Sure they buy 
direct and they don’t make any 
bones about it, everyone knows 
that, but these other fellows, they 
pose as supporters of the broker- 
age service and at the first oppor- 
tunity knife their local brokers 
who have kept them posted, and 
who have been their “eyes and 
ears” for years past. 

If the conversation and exchange 
of ideas as expressed by the above 
are indicative of the general 
thought of the brokerage frater- 
nity in the U.S.A., then it is a cer- | 
tainty that those processors who 
have been loyal to their brokers, 
and who have backed up their 
representatives, and protected 
them, will have the best sales repre- 
sentation possible, while the other 
processors will doubtless be scur- 
rying for cover in the future. 


THE FOOD BROKER—A prominent 
Eastern sugar house in a recent 
circular to the trade, had this to 
say under the caption—“The Im- 
portance of the Food Broker in the 
Post War Period”: 

“The basic outlines of the 
tremendous struggle that will 
develop after the war ends are 
daily becoming clearer. This great 
struggle will be the result of a 
number of factors. Of them, three 
are today obvious: 

(A) The increased capacities to 
produce goods in many industries 


growing out of the stupendous 


wartime demands by our home- 
front, the military and Lend- 
Lease; 


(B) The increase in field and 
factory production per unit of 
manpower used; and 

(C) The placing upon the civil- 
ian market for the first time of 
numerous new and improved prod- 
ucts developed by intensive re- 
search carried on in the great war- 
time laboratories. 

During the war period the food 
broker has given a wonderful ac- 
count of himself. At the begin- 
ning he suffered from erroneous 
thinking on the part of many of 
the Government officials who, 
through ignorance, took the atti- 
tude that the broker was not es- 
sential to a war economy. To some 
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degree, the food broker suffered in 
his relationships with Government 
officials because the latter confused 
the long established, sound, con- 
servative food broker with those 
opportunistic individuals — “war 
brokers’”—who used their wits and 
alleged influence, to secure exorbi- 
tant fees on metal and armament 
contracts placed by the Govern- 
ment agencies with manufacturers. 


Many of these Government 
agencies overlooked the fact that a 
food broker is much more than a 
salesman. The broker is an intel- 
ligent handler of business who has 
learned through the hard work and 
experience of many years the prob- 
lems of the food industry, and the 
answers to them. He knows the 
business from the manufacturer 
down through the consumer. His 
importance was finally recognized 
when the OPA found that they 
could turn with great advantage to 
the food brokerage fraternity to 
help solve some of the difficult and 
trying food problems engendered 
by the war. The OPA learned that 
proper food distribution required 
the hard-earned experience of 
years instead of theory.” 


THE MARKET— Not much use 
saying anything about the market 
at this time of the year when there 
are only seven days to go before 
curtains are rung on 1943. Then 
too, there is but mighty little if 
any news. Some Grapefruit Juice 
business was done out of the Lend- 
Lease lot but, some difficulty in 
getting it shipped is experienced 
and new juice out of the present 
season’s crop, will not be ready for 
shipment until middle or latter 
part of January. 


Some jobber resales in vege- 
tables are quoted from time to 
time, but in the main, this is un- 
satisfactory business so says the 
seller, the buyer, as well as the 
broker. 


SPRAGUE WARNER & CO.—The 
talk of the town, has been the pro- 
posed merger of Sprague Warner- 
Kenny Corp. with the Western 
Grocer Co. Some want to know 
when is it going to stop, and if this 
merger or combination is effected, 
then the next thing the trade will 
know, two or three of the leading 
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distributors on the Pacific Coast 
will be taken into the fold. Still 
another prominent local food man 
said, “These combinations and 
mergers are all for financial pur- 
poses and do not lend themselves 
to sound, logical and practical gro- 
cery distribution.” 


Guess there is only one answer 
to that—time will tell. 


SEASON’S GREETINGS —A Very 
MERRY CHRISTMAS, and 
Healthy, Prosperous, and Victor- 
ious’ Year for 1944—that’s what 
“Tllinois” sends to the readers of 
this column, and though he might 
not be with you every week in 1944 
with a report from Chicago, he will 
endeavor to contact Editor Judge 
occasionally. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Good Rain Helps—Watching Dry Beans— 
Most Spinach Going Into 10’s—Fruit Stocks 
Exhausted — Tomatoes Also — Out-State 
Canners Offering Green Beans — Canning 
Sardines Again—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, Dec. 23, 1943. 


RAIN HELPS—California’s Christ- 
mas present came in the form of 
a warm rain which covered much 
of the State, relieving a situation 
of near-drought which has caused 
much anxiety. Next to peace on 
earth this was about the best gift 
that could have been bestowed on 
this State. Precipitation is still 
far below normal, but farming 
operations will now get under way 
on a general scale. 


DRY BEANS—Canners are keep- 
ing much closer touch on the dry 
bean market and supply than ever 
before and new buyers have en- 
tered the California field. Offer- 
ings continue light, with the de- 
mand increasing, rather than 
otherwise. Canners, wholesalers 
and chain store buyers are anxious 
to place large orders at ceiling 
prices for principal varieties. 
Stocks at the first of the month in 
California warehouses were the 
lowest for any corresponding date 
since 1939 and totaled 3,633,471 
bags, against an average of almost 
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4,000,000 bags for the previous 
five-year period. Small whites, in 
which canners are especially inter- 
ested, accounted for 643,327 bags 
in the December 1 total. These 
have moved of late at $6.25 net to 
grower in the Salinas area. 


SPINACH—The packing of spin- 
ach is progressing fairly well in 
some districts, with one operator 
reporting 100 per cent deliveries 
on No. 10s. Very little seems to 
have been packed so far in No. 
214s, which is the size in which 
most distributors are interested. 
The Christmas week rain has 
slowed down harvesting, but will 
likely be of marked benefit to the 
crop which had been suffering from 
lack of moisture. The winter pack 
seems assured of a ready market, 
no matter what size it may be. 


FRUITS—Distributors who have 
made the rounds of the canned 
foods market say that there are no 
unsold stocks of fruits of any kind 
to be located. There has been an 
especially strong demand of late 
for strictly fancy packs to be in- 
corporated into gift baskets, for 
despite point rationing, these 
baskets are still being offered in 
some of the fine food shops. A 
few cans of fancy fruits serve to 
make these gifts more attractive 
than ever. Some large canners ex- 
pect to make another allotment of 
fruits in March, but these will be 
small and will simply be additions 
to those made their regular trade 
earlier in the season. 


ARTICHOKES — Packers of arti- 
chokes are scouring the market for 
stocks of oil to be used in process- 
ing, but results have not been very 
promising so far. Difficulties were 
experienced last season, but the 
coming one promises to be worse. 
Seasame and peanut oils are in 
limited supply, and olive oil seems 
almost unobtainable. Other styles 
of packing are feasible, but the 
pack in oil is the preferred one. 
The season is due to get under way 
in about two months. 


TOMATOES—Many inquiries con- 
tinue to come into canners’ offices 
regarding tomatoes, since it has 
been but little more than a month 
since canning operations came to 
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an end here. Canners seem just 
as closely sold up on this item as on 
vegetables and fruits packed in 
early summer. Usually, there are 
some items in tomato products 
which lag in sales, but this is not 
true this season. From tomato 
paste to juice and catsup the mar- 
ket is cleaned up. Buyers who 
have never purchased tomato paste 
are anxious to give this product a 
trial and canners comment on the 
size of some of the orders offered. 


OFFERING BEANS — Distributors 
are receiving offers of green beans 
from Texas, Arkansas and even 
from Florida, suggesting that 
other markets must be well sup- 
plied, or that prices are considered 
too high. Fancy pack beans are in 
demand here but Coast packs will 
be moved before outside lots are 
given serious consideration. 


SARDINES — Sardine fishing is 
getting under way again, following 
the recent gale which caused so 
much damage in California, and 
last week’s pack proved quite a 
satisfactory one with many can- 
ners. The pack to December 4 
amounted to 2,049,990 cases, as 
against 2,235,920 cases to the cor- 
responding date last year. The 
central district, which includes 
Monterey, has made a larger pack 
than last year but the southern 
California district is far behind. 
Some interests have proposed that 
the season be extended beyond the 
established closing dates in order 
that the largest possible. pack may 
be made. 


SHIPMENTS BETTER—The ban on 
the use of refrigerator cars for the 
movement of canned foods from 
the Pacific Coast has expired and 
shipments of salmon are expected 
to be speeded up, as a result. Some 
canners have shipped but about 
fifty per cent of their sales to deal- 
ers and will now be in a position 
to speed up deliveries. One salmon 
packer who started out with deliv- 
eries of about 40,000 cases a week, 
found that these had dropped to 
only about one-third this quantity 
in recent weeks. 


LIVERS—Prices of soupfin 
Shark livers on the West Coast 
have dropped somewhat from the 
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high levels that have prevailed. The 
price is now about $5.50 a pound, 
as compared with the former price 
of $6.00 and $6.25. Salmon can- 
ners are interested in this fisheries 
product, several having developed 
processes for extracting vitamins 
from fish livers. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Freezing Weather In The Southland — 
Shrimp Disappear—Oyster Canning After 
The Holidays 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Dec. 23, 1943. 


SHRIMP — Twenty-three degrees 
above zero, freezing weather, 
visited our Southland last week, 
which disrupted production of sea- 
food in general. This is not cold 
weather to folks in other sections 
of our country that are accustomed 
to zero ‘weather, but to us here it 
is too cold, and it makes us mighty 
uncomfortable. 


As a matter of fact, we do not 
have to keep ourselves fitted out 
for freezing temperatures, because 
we do not get them often, and they 
seldom last over two to three days 
at a time. So our homes, stores 
and industries are not built nor 
equipped to resist subfreezing 
weather and certainly not below 25 
degrees above freezing. 


This being the case, when the 
mercury in the thermometer dips 
below 32 degrees, the fishermen 
usually tie up their boats to the 
dock and hug the fire until the 
weather warms up again. 


Snow fell here for about two 
hours last Wednesday, covering the 
ground pretty well, and the kiddies 
were able to make snow balls. This 
is one of the few years that we 
have had snow. This is the heaviest 
snow-fall that we have had in about 
thirty years. However, we had 
much colder weather than this 
three years ago and it lasted nearly 
a month. That was the longest 
spell of freezing weather that the 
deep South had had any record of 
experiencing, during which time 
the mercury in the thermometer 
hovered between 14 and 25 degrees 
above zero practically the whole 
time. 


Shrimp and crabs disappeared 
from our coast during the cold 
spell last week and while the 
weather has warmed up some now, 
yet it is still too cold for these hot 
weather crustaceans. This has 
greatly reduced the shrimp pack. 


OYSTERS — This is Christmas 
Week and the peak of the oyster 
season. 

The canning of oysters has not 
gotten under way and will ‘not 
until after the holidays when the 
demand for raw oysters slacks and 
some of the boats that are now en- 
gaged in tonging oysters for the 
raw market will knock off and go 
tonging or dredging for the 
canneries. 


PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 
(Continued from page 7) 


profits. Whoever might handle the filing 
of your tax reports, Mr. Finnie said, be 
sure that he gives full attention to this 
important section since an increase in the 
base amount can result in a saving in the 
tax of as much as 50 per cent of such 
increase through the filing of a claim. 


PROCUREMENT 


ARMY PROCUREMENT — Captain George 
McKenzie, Jr., from the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, explained in de- 
tail the Army’s system of procurement 
and distribution. His remarks were “off 
the record.” He covered, however, such 
subjects as the need for protective coat- 
ings on cans being shipped overseas, and 
the vital need for better packaging to 
assure delivery and holding of the goods. 
A film was shown in connection with 
Captain McKenzie’s talk which clearly 
emphasized the need for better packag- 
ing for foods being shipped overseas, 
particularly to withstand the many 
handlings and the excessive rains in the 
South Pacific, where in most cases, goods 
must be stacked outdoors under tar- 
paulins. 


ENTERTAINMENT—As guests of the Get- 
Together Committee, representing the 
Allied Industries, the Convention at- 
tended the annual Dinner and Entertain- 
ment on Thursday evening, where Mr. E. 
A. Meyer, Chief of the Industry Opera- 
tions Branch of the War Food Adminis- 
tration, was guest speaker. Mr. Meyer 
made it clear that WFA is thoroughly 
cognizant of the industry’s needs and of 
an early announcement of the 1944 Food 
Program, and he made a strong plea for 
all-out production in 1944, and gave facts 
to substantiate the claim that over-pro- 
duction is not possible within the next 
two years. 

The evening concluded with some en- 
joyable entertainment. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabricated 
equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles in 
stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers and 
Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products into 
tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 filters 
and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 3,000 
pounds, also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR QUICK SALE—6 Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles, 50 
gal., 80 gal., 120 gal., 150 gal., 200 gal., 250 gal., in perfect 
condition; also 200’ 15” roller case Conveyor; several Vegetable 
Slicers, Tomato Fillers, Scalders; Corn Huskers, Cutters; mis- 
cellaneous canning equipment. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 
Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One #1 Anderson Barngrover Cooker, large 
size; One #2-2% Medium size Anderson Barngrover Cooker in 
good mechanical shape, used very little; One Boiler 150 HP 
HRT, one 125 HP HRT, tested this year for 145 pounds pres- 
sure, both boilers in good shape and ready to go. Leon C. 
Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—Shaker Pea Washers, Sample Pea Graders, 
Bucket Elevators, Nickel Brine Tank, 15’ Blanchers, Lewis 
Quality Separator with salwood density control, No. 7 Sprague 
Corn Silkers, etc. Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—18 Scott Viners in good, serviceable condition, 
complete with aprons, screens, 32 ft. carriers and White feeders. 
W. A. Lee, c/o Northern Illinois Canneries, Pecatonica, IIl. 


FOR SALE—80 3-tier band-iron double-bale Process Crates. 
Adv. 4395, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FACTORIES 


WANTED—Experienced canner will buy or lease cannery 
equipment to pack Tomato Products. Give location, capacity, 
equipment, labor available and price. Interested in developing 
year-round packing. Adv. 4397, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Cannery situated in York County, Pennsylvania, 
equipped to pack beans and tomatoes. Adv. 4391, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Factory in Maryland completely equipped for 
canning Peas, Beans, Corn and Tomatoes. Modern machinery 
and buildings in first-class condition. Plenty of water available 
and sufficient acreage obtainable. Adv. 43100, The Canning 


Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent. Well established food plant 
affords excellent opportunities for aggressive man with knowl- 
edge of fruit packing. Permanent position, excellent salary. 
State age, draft status, experience in detail first letter. Adv. 
4348, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Maintenance Foreman, with detailed experience 
on fruit canning equipment. Eastern food manufacturer offers 
permanent position with wonderful salary opportunities. In 
first letter give age, list of previous employers, draft status. 
Adv. 4349, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Chemist to take charge of laboratory in 
large Baltimore canning plant. Experience in commercial can- 
ning technique preferred. Must know all Food and Drug Law 
requirements. Permanent position. Give all details concerning 
qualifications, experience, and state salary desired. Adv. 4377, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Production men and Technicians—several men 
having experience and a knowledge of production and things 
technical in operating Canning and/or Preserving Plants. Steady, 
not a war-time job. To receive consideration state full particu- 
lars in first letter. Adv. 4392, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—H & K 34-spout Filler; Jumbo 7-head, Model D 
Automatic Crowner; ideal for fruit juices, can be seen in opera- 
tion; available for delivery after first of year; to go at sacrifice 
price. Adv. 4899, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Indiana Model “B” Juice Extractor. 
Tinned bronze: brand new, never been uncrated. Russell-Black 
& Co., Plant City, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Knapp Labeling Machine adjustable up to No. 3 
size cans. $350.00 cash at plant, Guilford, Conn. D. H. Lom- 
bard, Guilford, Conn. 


WANTED—Maintenance man and Mechanic—experienced all 
around. Steady, not a war-time job. To receive consideration 
state full particulars in first letter. Adv. 4393, The Canning 


Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent for new, modern frozen food 
plant on Pacific Coast. Excellent opportunity for aggressive 
man with knowledge of vegetable processing. Permanent posi- 
tion. State age, draft status, experience, previous employers, 
salary expected. Adv. 43161, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4863, The Canning Trade. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By man experienced in fruit, vege 
table canning, cold packing and brining. Plant or general 
management. Interested in permanent position only. Age 44. 
Adv. 4390, The Canning Trade. 


— 


POSITION WANTED—Man with 20 years experience in the 
growing and canning of vegetables wants executive work in the 
vicinity of Baltimore. Adv. 4398, The Canning Trade. 


THE CANNING TRADE - December 27, 1943 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish»im-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Cc!. VEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berli: Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis! »\m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food '{achinery Corporation, Tl. 
Niac. Filter Buffalo, N. Y. 
La P>"ie Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. F Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CC; VEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berli- Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis': 1m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La F.-ie Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. k. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CC. VEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berl): Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis!\.\m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins &. Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md, 
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Consult the advertisements for details. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A..K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. : 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimere, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sarin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishelm-hyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co.,. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 
ADHESIVES. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 
Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 

A Complete Course in Canning. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 

The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 

Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
BOXES (Wood). 

Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey: & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., a? il. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
seal King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Il. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
TIN PLATE. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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AYARS HI-SPEED 9 POCKET UNIVERSAL FILLER for cut stringless 


beans, tomatoes and sweet potatoes. 


A sturdy, solid frame filler that embodies every modern principle of fill- 
ing. Alarge hopper, effective shaker and speedy action gives this ma- 
chine a capacity of up to 180 cans per minute. Juice is deposited at bot- 
tom of cans with rractically no waste. : 

We also recommend the Ayars New Perfection five and ten station filler 
for peas, whole graincorn, baked beans, etc. 


ESTABLISHED in 1855 


We manufacture modern canning machinery for 
the processing of hermetically sealed products of 
fruits, vegetables, sea foods, citrus fruits, meats, etc. 


Every machine offered by A. K. Robins & Com- URSCHEL Striagless 
pany, Inc., is backed by years of manufacturing Bean Cutter 
experience. Weunderstand the canners‘ require- 
ments and our facilities enable us to supply the 
equipment best adapted to canning industry re- 

quirements. Send for Catalogue 700. 

ROBINS Improved A. K. ROBINS & CO. Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


St ngless Bean Cutter 
» ‘h automatic feed. 


ROBINS Rotary 
Pea and Bean Washer 


ROBINS W-W Grinder 
ROBINS Improved in various sizes for grinding corn ROBINS Standard. Retort 
‘ingless Bean Slitter cobs, etc. Welded Construction 
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Disease-resistant strains 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, ING. 


Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 


Main Office: New Haven, Conn. 


Atlanta 2 Cambridge, N.Y. Indianapolis 4 Los Angeles 21 
Memphis 2 Milford, Conn. Salinas San Antonio 6 


4 
3 


